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EDITORIAL 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


By JOHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


PROMINENT business man; speaking on the subject of education, 
said recently that the “irreconcilable differences’ between academic 


schooling and the problems which the student must meet later in 
life constitute the chief failing of our educational system. He further stated 
that were he at the head of a school organization he would appoint a committee 
of: laymen to develop a “formula” for the public school education of the city. 


Such a criticism of the public school is justified, in case our educational 
system is out of touch with modern life. This condition can exist only in 
case we, as school executives, allow ourselves to build up a theoretical society 
and neglect to compare our theory with actual conditions. Society is changing 
rapidly, and since it is our business to train future citizens for life we must 
keep pace with these changes. 


Education can shape society only partially. New inventions and dis- 
coveries change our method of living as well as our economic life, and the 
public schools must meet these changes whether educators believe them for 
the best or not. It would be folly to train our pupils to live in a modern 


Utopia even had we the wisdom to do so. They would not fit into society as 
it exists today. 


The foundation of any structure is one of its most important parts. This 
is as true of education as of architecture. The time to lay the foundation 
for an educational structure is in the early grades. If the work is not well 


done there, no amount of patching will take the place of the work of these 
early years. 


The above-mentioned speaker includes among other subjects of his sug- 
gested course, the following: A course in the elementary laws and habits of 
health, a course in citizenship, and a course in ethics, laying emphasis on 
individual integrity and knowledge of moral values and honesty in business. 
Certainly these three can be, and I believe are, a part of every elementary 
course. It may be that with the great amount of work devolving upon our 
public schools we sometimes lose sight of these fundamental principles and 
do not give them the attention which they deserve. However well we may do 
our work, as far as academic subjects are concerned, we fail in the big thing 
if we neglect to impress these principles upon the minds of our pupils. The 
layman who discovers a lack of these principles in our students has a right 
to call our attention to it. I do not believe, however, that the remedy is for 
a committee of laymen to lay out a formula, but rather in an awakening on 
our part to the trend away from those things which we know to be fundamental. 
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The Little Brown Hlls 


By JAMES C. ‘THRELFALL 


Everest, Greyback, Whitney, Lowe, 
I think when the good God wished to show 
The might of His power He built them high 
And hung them up ’twixt earth and sky; 
For to show the sons of Ham and Shem 
And Japheth painting, He painted them 
With a mighty brush, with gorgeous hue— 
But the little brown hills, He made them, too. 


The mountain it is a changing thing 
With the shifting colors the seasons bring, 


As up its great gaunt reaches crawl _ 
The green of springtime, the brown of fall, 
Marking their coming, marking their flight, 
The yellow of summer, the winter’s white, 
While the little brown hills lie close to ground 
And keep one color the whole year round. 


The mountain belongs to who has sight 
Of its high-flung peaks, or day or night, 
And the mariner out where the black waves 
comb 
Claims it, steers by its snowcap home; 
The wanderer follows it through the sand 
Of the desert wastes to a kindlier land, 
But the little brown hills belong to those 
Who live within their shadows close. 


—The New York Times. 
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Old Homes for New 


By FRANKLIN CHASE Hoyt, Judge of the Children’s Court, New York 


HE whole subject of child training is so 
‘, vast that I feel about it as I did one 
“S day after addressing an association of 
Gg jurors, all of whom were supposedly 
|ote | unusually intelligent. After my lecture 
I allowed about fifteen 
minutes for questions, 
because that always stimu- 
lates a meeting of minds. 
I had some very fine ques- 
tions, and then one of the 
men bowled me over by 
asking, ‘Judge Hoyt, do 
you believe in education 
for children?’”’? I was so 
stunned for a moment that 
all I said was, ‘‘Well, of 
course the jungle is very 
pleasant and I sometimes 
think it- would be nice to 
be back there swinging 
from limb to limb, but as 
long as we have started 
civilization, it seems that 
we should see it through.” 

I judge that the man 
meant higher education, 
but it seems to me that 
we are looking at the 
schools in too detached a 
manner. The work of 
education cannot be left to 
specialists and _ experts. 
The whole country must 
join with enthusiasm, not 
alone in child training, 
but child saving. Most 
important of all in this 
task is the home. 

There are several differ- 
ent kinds of homes. We 
have one that is akin to a 
prison and from which a 
child escapes as soon as 
he is able. There is the 
home which offers food 
and a refuge from . the 
weather. Neither of these 
is ideal. We need today to return to the old- 
fashioned home of a century ago which bound 
together its members as the tribe was bound 


this burden. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD is asking a number of 
persons of national reputation in child welfare to 
tell us what, if anything, is wrong with thehomes ately inefficient in the 
from which the schools recruit. Our school sys- 
tems are carrying a heavy burden; the replies to 
our questionnaire should help parents to lighten 


through the need of working together for the 
common good and the sympathy one with another 
which this co-operation inspired. Such a home 
takes on the quality of the temple. In a world 
which stands out today as a disappointment, 
the old-fashioned home is 
our highest hope as the 
basis of a new world and 
the bulwark of democracy. 

The parents of our chil- 
dren are guilty of many 
sins of omission. When I 
receive complaints of 
improper guardianship, of 
little ones being denied 
food and clothing, and 
when vice, immorality, 
and drunkenness wreak 
their punishment in begin- 
ning lives, these criminal 
wrongs can be righted by 
court action. More elu- 
sive are the negative sins 
against childhood for 
which it is difficult to 
find a proper solution or 
enforce action that will 
be appropriate. These 
minor evasions of parental 
duty in the long run have 
an even’ more disastrous 
effect upon children’s lives 
than the vicious crimes. 
Parents are not deliber- 


bringing up of their chil- 
dren. They are in the 
main ignorant, and they 


We are privileged in opening our series of arti- seem to be unable to 
cles with the thought of the Presiding Justice of 
the Children’s Court of the City of New York. 
Since the establishment of the Children’s Court, 
largely through the efforts of Judge Hoyt, children’s 
cases are segregated in a building of great beauty 
and peace, taxpayers have been saved millions of 
dollars, and the probation system salvages eighty 
per cent of its 10,000 annual cases for law- 
abiding, happy childhood. 


appreciate the meaning of 
their duties and privileges 
in having given life to 
those tender little ones. 
They must protect boys 
and girls from dangerous 
companions and the early 
knowledge of evil which 
may come through unsu- 
pervised play life in the streets. They must not 
think that sending children to school is educating 
them, but should have a share in that education 
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endeavoring to understand its goals and find out 
if it is the right training for their particular child. 
All teachers need to combat the tendency to 
remove children from school in order to put 


them to work 
and swell the 
family in- 
come. This 
idea of the 
child asa 
prospective 
money-maker 
for his parents 
is more prev- 
alent than we 
realize in 
America. 
Next, and 
this touches 
the most in- 
telligent of 
our homes, is 
the inability 
to diagnose 
behavior 
problems in 
terms of phys- 
cal cause. 
Frequently 
thedelinquent 
child is suffer- 
ing from a 
pathologic 
condition and 
adequate 
medical treat- 
ment or hos- 
pital care will 
transform 
him. A last 
and potent 
menace to the 
mental health 
of the Ameri- 
ean child is 
the lack of 
harmony be- 
tween his 
father and 
mother. It 
frequently 
happens that 


the cases referred to the Children’s Court come 
from homes in which the law has been. called 
upon to regulate the actions of the parents. A 
child quickly absorbs an atmosphere of discord 
that patterns and determines his conduct. 

Very seldom do I find a child deliberately a 
He simply lost himself in the maze 


lawbreaker. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


THE APRIL ISSUE OF 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


AMONG OTHER FEATURES THE MAGAZINE 
WILL CONTAIN NEXT MONTH: 


A Child Belongs to Himself 


Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch, one of our most suc- 
cessful social settlement executives, contributes to our 
questionnaire, ‘‘ What is the Matter with the American 
Home?" with a reply of equal portent for the teacher 
and parent. 


Hidden Springs 


Maude Burbank Harding, successful teacher of 
English and author of ‘‘The Children’s Own Book of 
Letters and Stories,’ has written an account of her 
method through which children in the elementary school 
achieve free and original expression in written language. 


Arithmetic for Beginners 


The Headmaster of one of the largest London schools 
where three hundred children from four to seven years 
old must be taught the three R's gives American teachers 
the benefit of his experience in developing beginning 
number with ungraded groups. 


A Museum Nature Room for Children 


Gladys Cleone Carpenter, Associate Curator in Edu- 
cation, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
will tell readers of American Childhood how her work 
opens the eyes of children blind to the beauties and 
teaching of nature, and its implications for all children. 


country. 


of a man-made civilization 
account of youth’s desire to have an active 
share in the life of his community. Shall we 
teach our boys and girls to think straight and 


which takes no 


live usefully 
or shall we 
allow them 
to drift with 
a tide that 
carries them 
before we re- 
alize it out on 
a stormy sea 
beyond our 
rescuing. The 
child who is 
in the wrong 
line of educa- 
tion, whose 
home is in- 
harmonious, 
or who is 
discouraged 
because he is 
set at tasks 
beyond his 
powers soon 
comes to the 
parting of the 
ways. The av- 
erage young- 
ster is amaz- 
ingly vital 
mentally, and 
spiritually 
awake. All 
we need to 
do to fit him 
to take his 
part as a 
citizen of to- 
morrow is to 
preserve and 
direct this 
alertness. 
Here is 
something for 
the home of 
today to think 
about. Out 
of which ma- 
terial are we 


going to create our future citizenship and build 
the city and state triumphant? 
ours to make, and we all share a common respon- 
sibility in seeing that our children are taught to 
reverence and to fight for those ideals which we 
justly regard as the corner stone of our beloved 
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school Gardens in 
Community Welfare 


By Henrietta Muncxwitz, Garden Supervisor, New York Plant, Flower and Fruit Guild 


—p— HERE seems to be a peculiar kind of 
Zax Magic in a children’s garden. Not only 
42° do the children grow in health and energy 
Se through this touch with the earth and the 
wonders it discloses, but their teachers, 
the family, and the community find a nature 


contact which brings something of the country 
into urban life. We had 


a milkman living near 
our Avenue A Gardens 
and his little girl was 


Miss Munckwitz has made one grave omission 
in her account of what is probably the most exten- 


the fall. I helped them, advising as to the 
vegetables that could be raised and the kind of 
care needed for success. There was a glowing 
harvest ready for the child, and this unexpected 
neighborhood contact brought about quite natu- 
rally our family gardens. 

We have one section entirely given over to 
them now. Any family 
of five or more members 
may have a plot twenty 


sive and successful children’s gardening project feet from land. 
raising radishes and let- in the country. She fails to tell us the dawn-to- Che planting is optional 
tuce and a row of bright sunset, winter-to-summer industry and courage of but it usually includes 
flowers in one of our the Garden Supervisor who developed the work to more than is possible in 
small plots. She was - present efficiency and community implications. the children’s gardens: 
cnenic and it esemed t is our opportunity to read between her lines the 


best for her to leave the 
city for the summer vaca- 
tion, but her heart was 
broken at going away from the only growing 
things she had ever touched in her life. In 
order to comfort her and also, I suspect, to satisfy 
his own inhibited interest in country life, the 
father came to us after his day’s work and weeded 
and tended his child’s plot. Then his wife came, 
too, and they wanted to plant something as a 
surprise for the little girl when she returned in 


dren as well as flowers. 


rotograms 


story of an unusual achievement in raising chil- 


GROUP AND INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITIES ARE CARRIED 


celery, tomatoes, cab- 
bage, parsley, leek, okra, 
peppers, and the _ like. 
The mother comes in to 
dig and cultivate when her work allows it. The 
father takes a hand at the cultivating before it is 
too dark at night. The children come in after 
school. We have forty of these home gardens 
now. As our neighborhood includes seventeen 
different nationalities, perhaps more but I stopped 
counting, this common interest in the earth is a 


good socializing influence. It is-also an inspira- 


ON AT THE SAME TIME 
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tion for our people to take a small farm outside 
of the city and move the family there. These 
foreign-born people are lonely for the piece of soil 
they left behind, and they are also troubled by 
the complex civilization of America with its effect 
in alienating their children. But when the entire 
family spades and plants its own garden, and 
learns that all soil is alike except so far as its 
chemicalization is concerned, they are receiving 
the best kind of Americanization. 

We found a dumping lot here when we began 
the Avenue A Gardens, with a few children 
playing in it because they loved to dig and there 
was no other play space anywhere near. It was 
shadowed by huge gas tanks and clouds of smoke 
from adjacent factories hung over it like ravens’ 
wings. Today we hear bluebirds and warblers 
in the same spot. The gardens cover three 
square city blocks and serve one thousand chil- 
dren. There is an average daily attendance of 
two hundred and fifty children, working in five 
hundred and twenty-five burgeoning and flower- 
ing gardens. These include the family gardens I 
have described; individual gardens, five by ten 
feet, worked by two children each, in which they 
raise vegetables which they learn even to cook 
properly, and flowers for the home; a community 
garden for purposes of observation near the family 
gardens; demonstration gardens of flax, broom 
corn, wheat, oats, hemp, and cotton for school 
correlation in geography and the sciences, and 
this year a real American garden in which we 
have grouped those plants the Indians gave the 


white man, various kinds of corn, tobacco, 
pumpkins, and squash. 

We started with twenty-four children and a 
dumping ground. It happened that an epidemic 
of infantile paralysis came upon the neighborhood 
shortly. The little ones around us were dying 
overnight; they were being buried in rude boxes 
and our mothers kept the well ones locked in their 
rooms in terror of the epidemic. Our land was 
green and growing by that time, and I told the 
more intelligent of the families that I was sure the 
children might safely spend the entire day with us 
outdoors. By coaxing and reasoning I got hold 
of almost a hundred neighborhood youngsters 
whom I either set to work or at play. Not one 
of these contracted the disease. The Rockefeller 
Foundation, whose buildings are just back of 
us on the river, watched this experiment with 
interest. Seeing our success, they loaned us more 
land until they should need it for building pur- 
poses. 

By this time we had a fence and one day a 
public school kindergarten out walking stopped 
to peer in longingly at our children busily raking 
and hoeing. We opened the gate and invited 
these little ones in, and one of our garden captains 
took them up and down the paths to show them 
what we were doing and why, the sprouting 
seedlings, the colors, and the birds we attract. 
This single kindergarten grew to nine on our 
garden roll. The kindergarten children plant 
and tend gardens which are sure to reward them 
in success for what strength they can put into 


THE KINDERGARTEN SOWS AND HARVESTS 
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AMERICAN 


them; plots of radishes and lettuce, and some 
hardy flower like the aster, which will bloom in 
the autumn for them to gather and carry to 
school. They also watch the growth of the 
demonstration gardens, learning the use of the 
grains, hemp and cotton, and hear stories of the 
Manhattan Indians who raised the red corn in 
which they are so much interested. 

Our kindergarten contact took us naturally into 
the primary rooms of the public schools. When 
the small tots were promoted and learned to 
read they were loath to give up their visits to us. 
They told their new teacher about the Avenue A 
Gardens and invited her to visit them. We 
could do much more in the way of education with 
primary children, so we welcomed them. We 
could give two a garden to tend together, broaden 
their experience to include a study of germination, 
tell them about the earth worm who parallels 
the city engineer digging a tunnel and like stories 
of the relation of nature to city life, provide 
these small farmers with their own fresh vege- 
tables for cooking lessons in their domestic science 
room, and enlarge upon the relation of the plants 
we observe to the development of civilization. 
Today we have twenty-one schools who visit 
the gardens with the teachers as a part of the 
course of study. 

We have roses, iris, a few little trees and shrub- 
bery now. Every pleasant day finds the ailing 
children of the neighborhood either resting or 
playing among these. They fancy themselves 
in fairyland or hidden in some enchanted forest 
leagues away from the crowds and breathlessness 
of the city. 

We hear a great deal just now about the prob- 
lems of behavior which confront parents and 
teachers of modern children. Of course I have 
my own problems of this kind in the gardens, 
but find 
straighten themselves 
out when a child has a 
piece of land of his own 
and discovers that he 
can make it produce 
something. He learns 
respect for property; 

this is the root of 
self-respect. I had a 
boy come to me a few 
years ago whom the 
school principal termed 
incorrigible. You 
will have to put him 
out,” they told me. 
He was a real problem 
for a while, interfering 
with the others, appar- 
ently lazy and uninter- 


Fotograms 
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ested. But I said, “‘Lethimstay. Be patient with 
him and see if the land doesn’t get him presently.”’ 
I can truthfully say that it did. The gardening 
transformed him. He did so well in school that 
when he graduated this year the principal com- 
mented at the closing exercises on his improve- 
ment. He still ‘‘carries on’ in the gardens 
although he is at work. Summer and winter 
he helps me; during the busy season he oversees 
the younger ones, and when the gardens are 
closed to children he tinkers about our shelters, 
prepares the trees we are experimenting with 
for planting, and helps in the tool house. One of 
the girls who grew up with us is now the head of a 
large garden club in another part of the city. 
Our boys learn to value property through garden- 
ing; our girls, I find, become more womanly 
through cherishing and having a share in the 
wonder of germination and growth. 

After fourteen years of administering children’s 
gardens, during which period we have doubled 
our number of children and trebled our land, 
I have learned much about method. I believe 
that the work should be made easy enough for 
the child. He often sets out to cultivate poor 
soil which he must sow with poor seed. This 
seed may not even sprout. We should plan for 
the children’s success, be sure that they will 
achieve something for their labor. We have 
learned that discouragement is very poor educa- 
tion. Particularly should the young child see 
encouraging results for his effort. This phase 
of the method has to be the thought of whoever 
administers the garden. 

Success is determined first by location. Avoid 
a valley site; be sure that the land has at least a 
partial southern exposure and plenty of light 
and air. The next consideration is the soil. 
Before doing any planting send a sample of your 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD FLOWS IN WITH THE OPENING 
OF THE GATES EACH MORNING 
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10 AMERICAN 
soil to either your State agricultural station or a 
near-by plant experiment station to find out what 
will grow in it and what it needs for the best 
growth. A little thought along these lines will 
do more than anything else for the success of the 
garden and the happiness and interest of the 
children. Provide the very best seeds. A great 
deal of time and effort is wasted in school garden- 
ing through putting in poor seeds that. are really 
the most expensive in the end. Give the chil- 
dren stout tools, well made and adapted to their 
ages. It is not necessary to have a set of tools for 
every child; we man- 
age with onerakeand 
hoe for four ar five 
children, a watering 
can for eight to nine, 
and a wheelbarrow 
for twenty-five. 
There is plenty to be 
done with the hands 
and it adds zest to 
the constant culti- 
vating city earth 
demands if a child 
has to wait his turn 
for the hoe. 

The best growing 
plants, we find, for 
our individual chil- 
dren’s gardens are 
radishes, bush beans, 
beets, carrots, and a 
corner of lettuce. 
For flowers we plant 
the best obtainablt seed of dwarf zinnia and 
candytuft. The children like the variegated color 
of the zinnia bloom and it is a sturdy flower to 
cut and carry home. The candytuft makes a 
delightful border and a contrast to the zinnia. 
This combination has the added advantage of 
giving a pattern to the gardens as a whole 
and establishes a friendly rivalry among the gar- 
deners as to who is going to raise the finest 
specimens. 

The school children come to us from April to 
November. Although the discipline is more 
or less looked after by the teachers, there is 
little need for it. We have a garden honor roll 
kept in a large and important book which we 
respect highly. Anyone whose name is entered 
in it feels a responsibility toward our land.. We 
elect captains who are chosen at the end of three 
years for their experience and dependability. 
These boys and girls oversee a certain section 
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A SMALL GARDEN FOR TWO 


of the ground. We have silver cups and bronze 
medals to be earned, but every child who shows 
effort is awarded a blue ribbon at the close of the 
season, which counts toward a medal the following 
season. We have also a series of buttons as 
awards, one for effort, a second for improvement, 
and a third for merit. This system of gardening 
prizes is built around our feeling that every 
child must experience a measure of success if the 
work is going to mean anything in his life. 

I have discovered also that aim is as important 
as success with boys and girls. We change our 
activities from year 
to year in order to es- 
tablish fresh and un- 
expected aims, and 
we make these as per- 
sonal as we possibly 
can.  Story-telling, 
lantern slides with 
descriptive talks, 
and nature talks in 
the garden shelter on 
rainy days are among 
the many . activities 
we utilize to hold our 
children. The city 
child has so many 
distractions out of 
school hours in which 
he has no construc- 
tive share that we 
have to lure him at 
first with some 
unique impulse for 
digging and planting seeds and weeding, but once 
the purpose is brought home to him we find he 
works spontaneously and with concentration. One 
of our activities is that of picking and sending one 
perfect, beautiful flower every day to a hospital. 
There is great rivalry to raise that flower and earn 
the honor of presenting it. 

In making gardening an integral part of school 


_ life, as I understand it is being adopted, may we 


not have lost sight of the real meaning of cultiva- 
tion of the soil in child life? All of us are not 
trained gardeners, and these ultra-curriculum 
activities add to the heavy burden of the teacher. 
To my mind we should first visualize a child’s 
garden as space backed by power. Isn’t that a 
greater thought than whether he shall plant peas 
or beans? Turn him loose in this space and put 
into his hands the tools and seeds that will demon- 
strate to him hisown power. Then you will have 
begun to educate him. 
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A Nursery School for Mothers 


By Estruer H. Srocxs, Institute 


| UCH has been said of the new psychology 
ti and its focus on the child as an immensely 
4 interesting and illuminating subject. The 


child’s development, physical, mental and 
emotional, has been studied and great 
favoritism has been shown him in research and 
speculation. Collaterally to the psychological 
interest there has developed an educational one 
and theories have been formulated in favor of a 
“pre-school” training, the establishment of an 
environment where a child may grow according 
to his individual personality, where he may be a 
member of a child rather than an adult world, and 
where such fundamental traits as responsibility, 
concentration, creativeness, pertinacity, motor- 
co-ordination, social 
adjustment and emo- 
tional control shall be 
emphasized and nurtured. 
Big words they are to 
apply to the first lessons 
of tots between two and 
five years old, and their 
introduction to the chil- 
dren, not as words but 
as experiences that shall 
develop into habits, is 
highly skilled work. That such habits, how- 
ever, are basic to the later introduction of the 
three R’s and all subsequent education is now 
readily conceded. ‘Teachers frequently complain 
of a lack of these very traits in their pupils and 
of the difficulties of inducing them. Margaret 
MeMillan, in her book ““The Nursery School,” 
prophesies a hopeful future if proper attention 
is given to such training in the earliest years. 
“One great result of the nursery school will be 
that children can advance faster through the 
curriculum of today,” she says. ‘‘When they are 
half or two-thirds through the present elementary 
school life they will be ready to go on to more 
advanced work. . . . In short, the nursery school, 
if it is a real place of nurture, and not merely 
a place where babies are ‘minded’ till they 
are five, will affeet our whole educational system 
very powerfully and very rapidly. It will quickly 
raise the possible level of culture and attainment 
in all schools beginning with the junior schools. 
. It will give teachers a chance.”’ No doubt 
time will prove her to be correct in a large degree, 
and the results will show in later educational 


Massachusetts. 


the Nursery directors. 


The psychology of childhood is taking its place 
in the American college curriculum. Among the 
most notable examples of this is the newly opened 
Nursery School of Smith College at Northampton, 
We have been watching the de- 
velopment of this interesting phase of pre-school 
growth since its inception last autumn, and our 
readers are privileged in having this detailed ac- 
count of the work and its implications by one of 


for the Co-ordination of Women’s Interests, Smith College 


progress. Although there are as yet no definite 
statistics to prove it, it is firmly believed that the 
nursery school child will have a different outlook 
on society, a more balanced personality, and a 
better emotional tone. 

Granting then the desirability of such training 
in the early years shall it be given in schools or 
in individual homes? More and more we are 
coming to believe that the advantages of giving 


‘it in schools established for the purpose are 


tremendous, and that the part for the home to 
play is a co-operative and supplementary one. 
The advantages of life in a child world have 
already been suggested, as has also the need of 
skill on the part of the educator. No matter 
how excellent a home the 
child may come from, 
he cannot have group 
experiences that will in 
any way parallel those 
known in the nursery 
school and no matter how 
well educated his parents 
may be they cannot have 
attained the skill of scien- 
tifically trained experts. 

But what is the use 
of education, especially of this pre-school type 
where personality training is outstanding, unless 
the mother’s co-operation is enlisted? Obviously 
there is little. The mother of the nursery 
school child must clearly understand the aims 
and principles of the school and make the home 
training consistent. Unless the home nursery 
and the school nursery work hand in hand, i 


is as bad as having no policy at all, for the 
child mind will become confused in its vain 


attempt to serve two masters. It is the work 
of the nursery school, then, to train not only 
the children, but also the parents, that they 
may be able to form home policies that will 
actually supplement the school policies. 

A simple form of such parent education has 
been introduced into the program of the North- 
ampton Co-operative Nursery School, which 
opened last fall at Smith College as the first of a 
group of co-operative experiments conducted by 
the Institute for the Co-ordination of Women’s 
Interests. One phase of the Institute’s three 
years’ program of research and experiment is to 
find whether certain work of the homemaker 
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can be done with equal if not more efficiency by 
neighborhood groups than by individual house- 


holds. On the basis of data assembled, experi- 


ments with co-operative kitchens, laundries, and 


PACKING BOXES AND BOARDS ARE FAVORITE 
OUTDOOR PLAYTHINGS 


home assistant groups will also be tried in its 
laboratory. 

The nursery school, the Institute believes, 
besides having its distinct advantages for the 
child has also its implications for the mothers. 
Both are more serene beings if they spend some 
time apart rather than all of it together, and it is 
more desirable to feel that the child is under the 
supervision of the nursery school than with a 
nursemaid who, as one mother put it, “at best 
merely airs your child.’”’ Furthermore, if the 
mother can observe the ways of other chil- 
dren, and the ways of her own as a member 
of a social group, she is going to understand 
him better. The school, too, gives oppor- 
tunities for observing the methods of experts 
and for the discussion of mutual problems. 

From the beginning, the Northampton 
Nursery School has been a co-operative 
enterprise, not only in a financial way but 
also in the matter of its policies and conduct. 
After a few preliminary meetings with inter- 
ested parents in which the aims of nursery 
schools in general were discussed, the parents 
themselves, headed by one of the fathers, 
drew up the prospectus of what their school 
should be. Opening with a quotation from 
Elizabeth Cleveland’s ‘“Fraining the Tod- 
dler,”’ with which many of them had famil- 
iarized themselves, it read something like 
this: 

“Granting that the child develops his standards 
of conduct out of contacts with his group, it 
seems to follow that he should begin early 
to spend at least part of his time in a group of his 
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peers, whose purposes, abilities and limitations 
are similar to his own, rather than all of his time 
in the family group, with its varying ages and 
interests.” 


I. Purpose of the Northampton Co-opera- 
tive Nursery School: 


1. To provide an environment for not 
more than 20 pre-school children in 
which they shall find,— 

A. Supervised group experience, contact 
with other children, opportunity to 
learn co-operation with and regard for 
others. 

B. Opportunities for training in desirable 
habit formation, both physical and 
emotional. 

C. Direction in motor activities, such as 
the handling of materials, games, ete. 

D. Surroundings adapted to the needs of 


children as distinct from those of 
adults. Opportunities for experiment 
and adventure without physical 
danger. 


2. To provide for parents a place where they 
may feel that young children may have 
the advantages which come from early 
group experience, and where they are cared 
for by experts in child welfare. Diet, sleep, 
physical habits, exercise, play, training of 
sense perception competently directed. 

II. Advantages offered by the School: 
1. The child brought early into an environ- 
-ment where desirable social habits may 
be formed. 


THE CHILDREN ENJOY PLANTING BULBS AND 
WATCHING THEIR GROWTH 


2. Health and character problems studied 
daily by competent supervisors. 

3. The maximum of outdoor life. 

4. Mothers may have the advice of specialists 
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sana in dietetics for children, in child psychol- 
woe ogy, and in other matters affecting the 
in 


well-being of children. 
III. Operation of the School: 
sra- 1. Hours, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 P.M., except 
Saturday and Sunday. School to be 
opened at 8:45 and closed at 5:15. 


not Children may be enrolled for morning 
= hours alone, or afternoon hours alone. In 
these cases no midday dinner will be served. 
tact Or, children may be enrolled for the entire 
to day, in which case dinner will be supplied. 
for Children remaining all day will be put 
down for a nap immediately after dinner. 
able 2. The staff of the school will be composed as 
and follows: , 
: A. A principal and assistant. 
h as B. An assisting mother. Each mother; 
otc. represented by a child in the school, 
is of will be asked to give to the school a 
> of half day each week. 
nent C. Two graduate students in the College 
sical Department of Education, part-time. 
Budgets were made out, toys and equipment 
they were contributed generously by various families 
have who expected to use the neighborhood nursery, 
early and this fall the school opened. The winter 
cared mornings now see the twenty-five young pupils 
sleep, arriving from all possible directions at the door of 
ng of a capacious white house that stands in an exclu- 
ed. sive corner of the Smith College campus, Some 
, come on foot, some in carts, some in limousines, 
joe some on the handle bars of paternal bicycles, a 


few even in perambulators. 


THE CONCENTRATION AND SYMPATHY 
EXPRESSED BY THE CHILD WATCHING 


studied Inside we find ourselves in the midst of a merry 

scene. Having been inspected and passed by the 

sali ots school nurse, the older children go upstairs to the 
cialists 


pPlayrooms where large building blocks, carpentry 
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PREPARING A BOX FOR CONSTRUCTIVE PLAY. NOTE 
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materials and even a real painting easel are to be 
found, for they are beyond the peg boards and 
trains of cars that fascinate the younger group. 
They want to make their own pictures instead of 
always looking at those made by others. On the 


THE CHILD IN THE BOX IS A FISHERMAN, THE 
OTHER A SMILING FISH 


way up one of them leans over the banister to say 
to his mother, “I’m going upstairs now, mother, 
and you can go home and cook the dinner.” 

Downstairs the littlest children have settled 
themselves at tiny tables just the right size, or on 
the window bench, or on the floor on tiny rag 
rugs that they have unrolled from the low cup- 
boards, to play with pegs, or string beads, or fit 
Montessori cylinders into the amazingly puzzling 
holes from which they have been taken. Some 
one is helping give Tiny Tim, the yellow and 
black canary, hismorning bath. The teacher 
is guiding her pupils in an unobtrusive way 
so that they may learn that even in play one 
‘an be inventive and tidy, and that one can 
concentrate. Another teacher has gone up- 
stairs to help with the building, carpentering, 
and painting, assisted by a graduate student 
from the college, a student who is learning the 
methods and principles and their application. 
The mother, whose turn it is to ‘‘assist,” 
hovers about taking notes, for before actually 
working with the children she must serve 
an apprenticeship to see how it is done. 

She takes a particular child to watch at 
first,a child other than her own, for to watch 
one’s own would make him self-conscious. 
She watches as unobtrusively as possible, for 
even teachers must keep in the background 
in the nursery school that the children may 
settle their problems themselves in large 
degree, without too much adult interference. 
She has a list of suggestions that she keeps in 
mind during her observations. They run, in 
brief, something like this: 

It is the aim during the routine to keep an 
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atmosphere of happy and self-dependent activ- 
ity. 

“These questions are helpful to keep in mind: 

Are the physical surroundings right; tempera- 
ture, clothing, space, and ventilation? 

Is the child physically comfortable? 

Is he occupied and learning from his occupation? 

Does he show concentration, staying in one 
activity long enough to accomplish something 
definite? 

Is he orderly with equipment? 
one thing away before taking 
out another? 

Leave the children undi- 
rected as much as possible 
and give them a great deal of 
time to do things. 


Does he put 


Direct in the following in- 

stances: 

When teaching a new tech- 
nic. 

When asked for necessary 
help. 

When child interferes un- 
duly with others or fails to 
take care of equipment. 


Obedience 


Be sure that the thing asked 
is necessary and justifies see- 
ing it to the end. In other 
instances so make the request 
that a reasonable chance is 
given for choice. 

If opposed, repeat direction, 
explaining reason., Make suggestions positive. 
Do not temporize. 


Don’ts for Mothers: 


Do not pay obvious attention to the children. 

Do not pick up and carry. 

Try not to be overconscious of your own child’s 
activity. It will make him self-conscious. 


And now there is a bustling, a general picking 
up of toys and putting away neatly behind the 
gay-colored curtains of the low cupboards. It is 
time for the News Circle and all are eager to take 
their places cross-legged in the circle in the middle 
of the front playroom. Maybe the older children 
will be down to join it. Everybody is ready with 
some ‘‘news.’’ Someone has an acorn brought in 
from the woods. Someone has brought the 
school a present of goldfish. Billy says, ‘‘When 
you are all quiet, I will tell my news.’ He has 
been. to the zoo and has seen bears drinking soda 
water from bottles. 

Then come the 


where 


“rhythms” 


you 
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SANDBOX PLAY IS WELL ADAPTED 
TO THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


what the music tells you to” and you accordingly 
jump or walk gently on tiptoe, or maybe play the 
part of a high-stepping horse. All this involves 
much physical exercise and one is glad when the 
music becomes very soothing and one lies down 
in place to “‘just rest.” 

Next we jump up and get on coats and leggings 
for a walk to see the neighbor’s chickens, geese, 
and rabbits, or for games in the sunny yard 
where there are packing boxes and a slide, sand- 
box and teeter. Packing boxes are tremendously 
stimulating to the imagina- 
tion, as well as to constructive 
ability and the skill of those 
just learning to use hammers. 
Bobby deftly removes the 
nails in most proper style, 
Billy’s interest in the process 
being so intense that he 
unconsciously goes through 
all the motions while he 
watches. Guthrie busy 
getting several other boxes 
into position for a boat with 
pilot house and all. A heated 
argument is in progress as 
to how many engineers are 
needed. The sailors make use 
of a spare moment to jump off 
the stern and take a swim in 
an ocean of snow. 

Thus it goes till lunch time, 
for of the twenty-five young 
pupils about ten stay all day. 
Lunch is a whole story in 
itself, a story of surmounting 
many feeding difficulties and dislikes, and a story 
of motor co-ordination, for the little people take 
turns “waiting on table” and it requires great care 
to transport a plate or a bowl of milk on a tray 
all the way from the kitchen. 

By two o'clock everyone is quiet on his tiny 
cot and Jacky has finished his last motherly tuck- 
ing, for he is not content to lie down until he has 
seen to it that everyone else is carefully covered 
up. When they wake they will go outdoors again 
until their parents come for them at half past 
four. 

A joyous group they find, too, for the children 
are whole-hearted in their enjoyment of the play 
and the companionship. Pierre, one of the 
little French children at the school, in recounting 
at home the experiences of the day adds, ‘Ah, 
cette ecole, c’est mon reve.’’ His passionate little 
soul has many dreams. 

As for the mothers, they join with equal 
enthusiasm in the observations and discussions. 
To supplement their practical assistance at the 
school they have planned to meet together once 4 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Life in the Mountains 
and on the High Lands 


By Casstus 8. Lyman, State Normal School, Framingham, Massachusetts 


fy) EOGRAPHY in the elementary school 
‘y must lay emphasis upon life. We use 
‘| our study of the Eskimos to show how the 
cold Arctie climate controls their lives, 
_°*© } compelling a people to live in warm snow 
houses, dress in thick fur clothing, and eat animal 
food including large quantities of fat and oil. The 
severe weather conditions also determine their 
methods of travel, social life, games and civili- 
zation. While climate plays a leading part in 
the living conditions of races and the type of 
civilization they will develop, other geographical 
conditions, have great influence on peoples, and 
man can only modify these influences. He must 
adapt himself more or less to his environment. 
The land surface, the soil, the composition of 
the rocks, the coast line, and the waters of the 
earth have all had a marked effect on the way 
man has lived and progressed. 

Inhabitants of mountainous regions have gen- 

erally been a hardy, healthy, freedom-loving 
type such as we find in Switzerland. The Swiss 
live in the Alps Mountains, which form a rugged 
arch, capping northern Italy and extending 
from the Mediterranean to the Adriatic Sea 
and farther to the east and comprising several 
ranges of high mountains with valleys between. 
To the north and east these valleys face Germany 
and Austria, hence the inhabitants of these 
valleys are of German descent, while in the 
valleys facing France to the westward the 
people are of French origin, and in the southern 
valleys toward Italy they are of the Italian 
race. So there are three races in Switzerland 
speaking German, French, and Italian, and the 
government notices must be printed in the 
three languages. Each race has its mother 
tongue taught in its schools but they all love 
Switzerland, their mountain home country, and 
maintain that they are Swiss. 
_ Their government is a democracy and there 
is more real equality among the Swiss than we 
find in any other country. There are few very 
poor or very rich persons in Switzerland; all 
work to make the best possible use of their 
land and its resources. 

So much has been written about Switzerland, 
the Alps with their famous glaciers and ava- 


lanches, the many tourists and mountain enthu- 
siasts who annually swarm to that region for 
winter sports, that there is much material 
available for study. There are excellent books 
and stories suitable for geography correlation, 
telling about the Swiss people and the Alps. 
The children love to read, ‘“‘The Swiss Twins,”’ 
by Lucy Fitch Perkins; the story, ‘Pierre and 
Violette,’ in Maude B. Dutton’s ‘In Field 
and Pasture,’”’ and ‘“Trudi’s Home in Switzer- 
land” from Allen’s ““How and Where We Live.” 
These books are really written for young children 
and tell interestingly of child life. The older 
children enjoy “Our Little Swiss Cousin,” ‘‘Peeps 
at Many Lands—Switzerland,’ and “Heidi,” 
by Johanna Spyri. The teacher should read 
other books, especially ‘““When I Was a Girl in 
Switzerland,” by S. Louise Patterson, to gain a 
wider background for this study. In the little 
book ‘‘Northern Europe,” edited by M. A. L. 
Lane, are three Alpine stories by John Tyndall, 
S. H. M. Byers, and John D. Washburn, which 
teachers and pupils in the higher grades should 
study carefully. 

One teacher found a poem, ‘“‘Elise in Switzer- 
land,’ by Hope Nelson, and asked her friend, 
Arline D. Tarbell, to set it to music. The 
pupils greatly enjoyed singing this song. 

Both teacher and children bring to school 
many pictures of the people, their homes and 
their flocks and herds, the mountains and the 
lakes. These can be easily found in books 
and magazines. While reading the stories and 
looking at the pictures the children talk freely 
and ask many questions. 

After a careful study of some of the simple 
pictures which bring out the typical features 
of Switzerland and Swiss life the children con- 
struct their sand-table scenes. The illustrations 
show sand tables made by two different classes 
in Hudson, Mass. Both classes wished to have 
a lake in one corner of the scene on which they 
placed a sailboat made from cardboard. On the 
shore they molded a stretch of lowland large 
enough for a house and garden. Back of this 
they placed rocks of different sizes, around 
which they packed the damp sand, making 
several mountains rising one above another. 
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MOUNTAIN ALTITUDE ILLUSTRATED BY THE SNOW-PEAKED MOUNTAINS 


Here and there on the lower slopes they planted 
evergreen twigs for trees. On the higher peaks 
chalk dust was scattered to represent snow and 
ice, and on one this chalk dust extended entirely 
down the mountain side to represent a glacier. 
Groups of children with the teacher made the 
large houses or chalets from cardboard very 
much like those shown in the Swiss pictures. 
On the roofs the children glued pebbles to 
show how the Swiss people keep these in place 
in spite of the ternble windstorms. The small 
houses upon the slopes of the mountains are so 
simple that the children can construct them 
without help. All they need is a little suggestion 
now and then. The goats, the dogs and the 
chamois are made from cardboard but sometimes 
the children have been able to find little toy 
animals which help make the sand table look 
more real. 

Small dolls are 
costumes and placed in front of the houses 
near the goats. In one sand-table scene a 
shepherd with his horn and a chamois are shown 
on the high slope of the distant mountain. 
It should be noted that the teacher should be 
careful to have the different objects of propor- 
tionate size and so placed as to give the correct 
perspective to the whole scene. This is very 
important. As-the children construct these sand 
tables they gain a deeper, clearer, more lasting 
impression of the country and the life of the 
people than they can get from books or pictures 
alone. Some of my normal school students 
have told me how much they enjoyed this 
geography construction work when they were 


‘cold winter. 


‘arefully dressed in Swiss ° 


in the primary grades. 
with them. 

The pupils enjoy conversation about the Swiss 
children, their habit of rising early, eating their 
simple breakfast of soup or bread and milk, 
then driving the goat herd up the mountain 
side. There, with the help of a good dog, they 
watch the goats feed and keep them from stray- 
ing too far away. They sing and shout to one 
another, play tunes on the Swiss horns, listen to 
the echoes and enjoy the magnificent scenery. 
At noon they eat their lunches of bread and 
cheese and are so hungry that they thoroughly 
relish this simple meal. Sometimes they knit 
wool socks and mittens in preparation for the 
Toward night they drive the herd 
down to the goat shed where the mother does 
the milking. 

As there is not enough grass in the valleys to 
feed the cows in summer and also provide hay 
for the long winter, the men and older boys 
drive the cows and sheep to the pastures up in 
the mountains very early in the summer. There 
they live in a small house where they make 
cheese and butter for the family and to sell in 
the markets. They are so careful and skilful 
in this work that their dairy products have 
become famous and bring good prices. With 
the cold days of autumn they drive the cattle 
and sheep down to their valley homes. When 
the people in the village see them coming and 
hear the cowbells tinkle everybody stops work 
to give them a welcome home. They all have 4 
holiday with games, dances, a feast, and 4 
general good time. 


It left a vivid impression 
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THE SWISS VILLAGE MAY BE CONSTRUCTED IN THE SAND TABLE 


During the long, cold winters the children have 
great fun skating, coasting, and skiing. The 
mothers and older daughters make beautiful 
laces. The fathers and older sons carve toys 
and make artistic furniture from the best wood 
that they can cut and dry. These things are 
sold to the many tourists who come from other 
countries to visit Switzerland. Thus began the 
Swiss industries which have developed in the 
cities where factories have been built, and goods 
of excellent workmanship are manufactured from 
wood and metals and fibers. These crafts and 
the cities should be studied by the other pupils. 

Children like to talk about the adventure of 
the Swiss twins on the day when the thunder- 
storm loosened the ice and rocks from the moun- 
tain side-and a great avalanche slid down, 
filling up the trail so they could not go home that 
way. The terrible struggle that the twins and 
their dog had driving the goats down the other 
side of the mountain over a trail which they did 
not know, getting lost and frightened in the 
woods, and finally crossing a treacherous glacier 
where they had to watch each step gives a 
vivid picture of the dangers of traveling in the 
Alps and the sturdy characteristics that 
develop under such hardships. The kind treat- 
ment of the twins by the shepherd on the moun- 


tain and the good woman at the foot of the 


glacier gives the pupils an insight into the 
hospitality and warm-hearted character of the 
Swiss peasants. In one copy of ‘The Swiss 
Twins,” which showed that it had been read 
and re-read, a child had written ‘“‘A good book.” 
It is a good plan to tie up these Swiss lessons 


with lessons about our Berkshire Hills, the 
White Mountains, the Green Mountains, the 
Adirondacks or some other mountainous region 
in the vicinity of the school. If some children 
in the school have visited any such mountains 
they can tell the class about many interesting 
things that they have seen. In “How and 
Where We Live” there are interesting stories: 
“Pedro of the Andes Mountains,” ‘Luis, the 
Boy Who Lives on the Mexican Plateau,” and 
“The High Plateaus and Mountains of the 
United States.”” The teachers should select only 
such subjects as the children of her grade can 
understand and work on with interest. 

Such a study of a people, their environment 
and its influence on their life is very interesting 
and understandable to young children and lays 
a splendid foundation for a future, more complete 
study of the geography of that country and its 
inhabitants. This method of study not only 
gives the children a few very essential facts, 
but arouses a strong desire to know more about 
peoples and_ geographical conditions. All 
through the grades teachers should arouse in 
their pupils a desire for more knowledge, and 
this can be accomplished only when the children 
are interested and enjoy their work. We must 
understand the child and make our teaching 
more natural and apply it to the age and devel- 
opment of the individual pupils. Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall said, “It is wonderful how much 
children will learn when the material is interesting 
and within their comprehension, but it is just 
as wonderful how little they will learn if it is 
uninteresting and beyond them.” 
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[ HE poor speech and unmusical voices This fundamental tone, produced from the voice con 
| of the American public are proverbial. box without interference of tongue or teeth, is gen 
7 In the East, during the past five years, ‘‘ah.’”’ There are only eleven variations of this sing 
A@ee?| a very definite trend toward a standardiza- fundamental sound in the English language. ‘y 
([2£¢ tion of speech has resulted from the That sounds quite easy, does it not, to learn to vib: 
persistent campaign- place just eleven tone ins 
ing of a small group of changes? It is. But a 
teachers for whom the here is another help; N 
spoken word has its four of these are made mos 
own music. But this by the lips alone, with- teac 
movement has _ not out the aid of the Firs 
reached the West or tongue, and seven by the 
the rural districts of the tongue without in a 
the East. College the aid of the lips. imp 
graduates, high school Suppose we try to for 
teachers, and even col- demonstrate this. Let Mal 
lege professors who the tongue lie flat in of tl 
come to take summer the floor of the mouth, the 
courses at The School the tip touching the me Fy 
of the Theatre show lower teeth, and open pull 
a lamentable ignorance the mouth wide. You cons 
of the structure of the get the fundamental tong 
voice organs and of sound, ‘‘ah.”’ Now teet] 
the manipulation .of draw the lips together is n 
these organs in speech. a very little and you its 
Especially do they tack get the sound of ‘‘o” chee 
a conception of speech as it is used in “shot.” é “a 
beauty. I have a Draw the lips more in tl 
very great admiration tightly and you have retun 
for teachers, especially “awe,” a little closer plete 
for the country teacher. brings “oh,” while the be d 
The variety of services tight pursing of the “littl 
she renders children is lips brings “‘oo.’’ These avoic 
amazing. I should are your four lip the s 
hestitate to suggest an sounds, the tongue used. 


additional burden were 
I not convinced that 
it will be a welcome 
one, for the teacher 
herself may well bene- 
fit from the work she 
does for her class in 
this subject. 


Mrs. Major needs no introduction to the readers of 


this magazine. Her articles on schoolroom dramatics 
have brought the art of the theater to the production of 
childhood’s plays with charm and skill. In her classes 
at The School of the Theatre Mrs. Major emphasizes 


-the need for better speech she presents in this article 


and she suggested to the editor the importance of dic- 
tion in the training of children. 


having all the time 
been quiescent in the 
floor of the mouth. 
Now open the 
mouth wide and keep 
it so. Begin to raise 
the tongue a little at 
a time and you will 


May I say at once that the whole art of good 


produce the following succession of sounds: 
speech is a most simple one. As a matter of fact 
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there is but one fundamental sound of the human che 
voice, whether American, Chinese, Hindoo or 
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all the sounds of the English language! All 


words are made up of combinations of these 
simple sounds. For instance: 


house =h-ah-oo-s boy =b-awe-ee sewer =s-i-00-r 


Consonants have, of course, no sound. They 
are simply moulds into which the fluid vowel 
tones are poured. And because they are moulds, 
they must be perfectly shaped. Consonants are 
divided, it is true, into two kinds, explosive and 
continuant, and the continuant ones share a 
general vibration which seems to give them a 
single sound. The difference between ‘‘p’”’ and 
“bh” is simply that “‘p’”’ is explosive and “‘b”’ is a 
vibrant. Almost all the consonants are divided 
in such pairs: “‘t’’ and “‘d,” “‘f” and ‘‘v,” “k” and 
and so on. 

Now then, with this knowledge, what are the 
most fundamental and general faults which a 
teacher may observe and correct in her pupils? 
First, the tendency to bring the tongue back into 
the mouth for the pronunciation of “‘r,’”’ resulting 
in a harsh:sound of this particular letter, and an 
impossible position of the whole vocal apparatus 
for the production of the succeeding vowel. 
Make a persistent and definite rule that the tip 
of the tongue must lie against the lower teeth for 
the pronunciation of all sounds except “‘g’’ and 
“k,”’ the only consonants in which the tongue is 
pulled back. Exception is made also for such 
consonants as ‘“‘t’”’ and “‘l” when the tip of the 
tongue strikes the hard palate back of the upper 
teeth but in these cases the middle of the tongue 
is not raised, and the tip returns instantly to 
its position against the lower teeth. Second, 
check the scanting of such consonants as final 
“t,” “o. and “‘d,’? and especially double ‘‘t’’ 
in the middle of a word. Until the tongue has 
returned to its normal position “t’’ is not com- 
plete, and especially should this explosive quality 
be demanded in the middle of words such as 
‘little,’ “better,” “letter,” and so on. Third, 
avoid a confusion of pronunciation, such as using 
the second lip sound where the third should be 
used, as in the following list: 


Second Lip Sound Third Lip Sound 


offal awful 
dotter daughter 
cot caught 
boll ball 

hock hawk 
God gaud 
Moll mawl 

not naught 
knotty naughty 
poll Paul 
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These are frequently used words, but so univer- 
sally mispronounced so far as the two vowel 
sounds are concerned that they make one’s ear 
shiver. 

I want to emphasize the importance of bring- 
ing the voice forward and pronouncing words 
right at the lips, instead of back in the center of 
the mouth. An excellent exercise for this speech 
correction is to hum ‘‘mum’’ in semitones accom- 
panied by the piano, and using the range from 
lower G to middle C. Do not tighten the throat 
for this exercise, but keep the tongue flat and the 
whole mouth relaxed, then hum until the lips 
and nostrils vibrate. This will destroy the objec- 
tional ‘‘nasal’’ tone, which is the result of raising 
the tongue at the back and shutting off the nasal 
resonance. 


In so short an article it is possible to give only 
the most basic rules for aiding a child’s conception 
of clear, musical speech. Added to this clearness 
of diction we should, however, give thought to 
the inflection of the voice, just as we try to develop 
an appreciation of melody in music, and study the 
relation of light and shade in a picture. The 
most exquisite resonance and perfect sound- 
ing of the basic tones of speech are monotonous 
without the sliding of the tonal scale which 
interprets the quality of the thought. But 
having acquired better diction through the rules 
I have given, children may easily be taught to 
read, tell stories, repeat poems, and speak the 
dialogue of their plays with expression through 
being led to feel the emotional content of the 
text. Through this exercise of the constructive 
imagination so active in childhood, emphasis, 
inflection, and tone color in voice placing may be 
developed better than at any other time. 

{mphasis is the laying of special stress on a 
word or words in a sentence in order to render its 
meaning clear and intelligible. 

Inflection is the rising and falling of the voice 
which interprets the quality of the thought. 

Tone color is expression through the voice of 
the emotional quality of the thought. 

Suppose we use for analysis that familiar line, 
“The ploughman homeward plods his weary 
way,’ and see how the thought expressed in it 
can be changed by the use of those three 
qualities. The dropping, or downward inflection, 
is the one which gives emphasis. Apply this 
inflection, giving special emphasis to the word 
“homeward,” and the picture is immediately 
dominated by the thought that the man is going 
home. You picture the little cottage, the set 
table, the cheery fire, and the wife and children 
awaiting his coming. Now do not drop the in- 
flection till you reach the word ‘‘weary,” and see 
how the picture changes. All you see now is 


| 
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the long day’s tramp over the ploughed field. 
You see the drooping shoulders and the slow, 
heavy gait of the man weary with the toil of the 
day. Change the inflection again by giving 
the word “home” a downward tendency, the rest 
of the sentence an upward inflection, and you 
have a question as to whether the man is going 
home or elsewhere. And so you may experiment 
with the other compound words in the sentence, 
always finding that a different inflection or 
emphasis will call up in the mind an entirely 
different aspect of the thought. For the tone 
color, first read it as a mere statement of fact; 
then read it, feeling in the word “homeward” 
all the relief and anticipation the man feels as 
he walks along, and put it into your expression 
of the word. Feel, as you say the word ‘‘weary,” 
the tiredness of the man, the cessation of effort, 
the relaxation of the mind and body that comes 
with the knowledge that the day’s work is over. 
And then over all the sentence show the stillness 
of the evening, the loneliness of the country 
road, the darkening sky, the far-away barking 
of a dog, or the occasional bleat of a single sheep. 
That is tone color, the picture-painting quality 
in the voice. These are the qualities which give 
individuality and charm to the few voices that 
express them. 

The inflection that brings emphasis to any one 
word is the downward inflection, the change of 
tone which causes the voice to lower its pitch. 
This may not mean an entire dropping of the 
inflection as it is used in connection with a period. 
It may be, and almost invariably is, except at the 
end of a sentence, what is termed a ‘‘wavy” 
inflection, an inflection which runs down on the 
word to give it* proper emphasis, but which 
begins its upward return on the very end of the 
word, so that the following word is spoken at a 


distinctly higher and rising pitch in order to carry . 


on the thought. In expressive, or interpretive 
reading, which is the only sort of reading which 
is worth listening to, the reader can be guided 
very little by the generally taught and extremely. 
crude rules of punctuated reading. To pause 
only at commas and to keep the inflection up 
until a period is reached, is to read stupidly 
and without meaning or feeling. This is particu- 
larly true in poetry. At best there are but 
few words in a selection which really carry its 
meaning; the rest are padding, words used to 
fill in the meter or to make the sentence conform 
to grammatical form. These few words should 
receive either a direct downward inflection, or a 
wavy downward one, in accordance with their 
varying importance in expressing the dominant 
thought. This is in absolute independence of 


punctuation form. Examine the following little 
verse, which could scarcely be simpler, yet which 
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affords an excellent illustration of this use of 
inflection apart from punctuation: 


These hearts of ours are gardens 
Wherein our lives should sow 

The seeds from which a harvest 
Of golden fruit should grow. 


Following the rules of punctuation, the voice 
should be kept up from the beginning of the verse 
to the end, with a final downward inflection on 
the last word. Such a reading would entirely 
destroy the inherent idea. The title of the poem 
is ‘“The Garden of the Heart.”’ The real idea is 
conveyed in those words which relate to the 
garden, the rest are secondary in importance: 


These hearts of ours are gardens 
Wherein our lives should sow 

The seeds from which a harvest 
Of golden fruit should grow. 


The most important words of all are “gardens,” 
“‘seeds” and “‘golden The inflection would 
therefore be: waving downward on “hearts,” 
rising on ours,’ downward on “gardens,” 
and so on. 

You will notice that the inflection on the last 
two words is quite straight, not the downward 
final inflection as would be called for by a period 
if we were obeying the fixed rules of reading by 
punctuation. The absolute downward inflection 
has already oceurred on ‘‘golden fruit,’ because 
that is the term which embodies the thought in 
the sentence. The “should grow’ receives a 
level inflection because it finishes the meter and 
completes the grammatical form of the sentence, 
but it is not important enough to justify an inflec- 
tion which would modify the emphasis on the 
previous words. 

In emotional and dramatic reading many seem- 
ingly important words are hurried over in order 
that they may not detract from the dominant 
word; in the same way many lines are sometimes 
read with almost straight tone in order that the 


inflection of the dominating idea may be more | 


marked when it is reached. The careful study 
of any selection for public reading will readily 
disclose those words which most distinctly 
embody the dominant idea, and these should 
be chosen to carry the downward inflection, no 
matter what the punctuation may suggest. 

Just because this inflection is the one which 
calls special attention to a particular word, giving 
to that word a dominant place in the sentence, 
it should be very sparingly used. American 
speech generally is marked by a much too gener- 
ous use of the downward inflection, and a very 
infrequent use of the more expressive wavy 
inflection. Perhaps the unwarranted passion for 
teaching the punctuation method of reading 12 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Number and Experience 


By Lewis W. Principal 


(Faw|RDINARY living is fraught with the 
0) elements out of which ideas of quantity 

emerge. To arrive at definite, coherent, 
and adequate estimates of any kind, to 
conquer the vicissitudes and obstacles 
that would thwart the accomplishment of our 
cherished purposes, we must learn to order 
the elements of a situation, shape circum- 
stances toward our ends, arrive at conclu- 
sions, and govern our attempts in accordance 
with the principles that emerge as in control 
of the situation. It is the only way to con- 
serve our energy. Not only must we think 
if we would achieve, but we must evaluate, 
that is, we must perceive quantity. 

Motives are not merely 
desires if they are to be 
really effective. They 
are wishes that are shot 
through and through with 
insight. In order to 
travel, to build, to buy or 
sell, to raise crops and 
market them, to cook, 
to sew, to carry on war, 
or even to play a game 
successfully, one must 
apportion his means to 
his ends. Thus reckoning and accounting have 
their roots deep in all activities that furnish a 
maximum of enjoyment or enrichment. First 
we vision what we would possess or enjoy; next 
we survey the time and the material we can 
bring to bear to realize our dreams. And so 
measuring and numbering arise in our efforts 
to better our condition and through our struggles 
to understand and .appropriate. First a great 
bridge or a skyscraper exists as an ideal in the 
mind of him who conceives it, then it is outlined 
on paper and carefully calculated, part fitting 
minutely to part before it is fabricated into 
reality. Some idly dream of castles in Spain, but 
enterprises that succeed must be computed. 
One that builds a tower, shall he not sit down 
and count the cost? Life consists of activities 
recklessly and wastefully split or energies pru- 
dently reckoned and apportioned to produce a 
fruitful income. The difference between pru- 
dence and waste lies in calculation, in w eighing, 
measuring, numbering, accounting, and economi- 
cal administration of available resources. 

\ little tot of two summers was accustomed to 


arithmetic. 


method 


the early grades. 


_ The Chicago Public Schools under the direc- 
tion of William McAndrew have a record of 
almost one hundred per cent success in teaching 


In order to give our readers the benefit of a 
which connects arithmetic 
in so efficient a way we asked Mr. Colwell, who 
is chairman of the Chicago committee on arithme- 
tic, to write us the following paper, elucidating 
the basis of apperceptive teaching of number in 


, he Grover Cleveland School, Chicago 


meet and recognize one ‘“‘grandma”’ 
One day she encountered both ‘“‘grandmas”’ at 
once. At first she was puzzled when asked, 
‘Who is this?” then, ‘Who is that?” But the 
little mathematician solved her problem by 
replying, “This is grandma; that is more 
grandma.” Very early the first ideas of multi- 
plicity dawn in the child’s mind and furnish the 
crude beginnings of number. So, too, the first 
vague efforts at counting, “one, two, four, SIX, 
eight, eleven,’ evidence the growing sense of 
plurality which later distinguishes numbers con- 
clusively and definitely. By recognizing and 
utilizing this seemingly haphazard material, the 
teacher seizes upon such apperceptive material 
as nature and childish 
experience has already 
partly organized, and by 
securing repeated 
appraisal of presented 
forces and objects, per- 
fects it into adequate 
appreciations of value. 
Thus by. dint of much 
estimating, measuring, 
weighing, and timing of 
things, children arrive at 
quantitative evaluations. 

The educator must, therefore, search out the 
games and other activities in which children 
delight to participate and those transactions and 
businesses in which they are already interested 
or will enjoy being introduced to. We know that 
they engage in games that require the keeping 
of scores and that competition is dear to their 
hearts. Accounting and adding thus naturally 
appear and are motivated. Playing at storekeep- 
ing and marketing has perennial appeal. Keep- 
ing tabson distances traveled, of car fare, and the 
price of gasoline is full of meaning. Comparison 
of distances or time in a race and of material used 
for constructive purposes is full of demand for 
the use of number. Problems multiply faster 
than the skills are acquired for solving them. 
The milkman with quart bottles and pint bottles, 
the carpenter with his foot or two foot rule, the 
merchant with his yardstick, the butcher with 
his seales for weighing, are all familiar. The 
cent, the nickel, the dime, the quarter, the half 
dollar, the dollar, are understood as well as what 
money is good for. “How much?” becomes an 
important question and “How many?” takes 


or the other. 


with life 
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secondary rank as an expression of the how much. 
After a little school experience pupils easily learn 
to find a page by its number, locate a given house 


by its street number, call a given telephone 
number, tell the time of day, appreciate some- 
what the lapse and measurement of time, and 
distinguish weights. Gradually out of experiences 
involving the comparative terms, heavier, lighter, 
longer, shorter, taller, smaller, narrower, broader, 
wider, higher, lower, grows the more precise 
sense of value expressed by numbers, as twice or 
three times as much, and thus magnitude rela- 
tions gradually form in consciousness. Then we 
say the pupil thinks mathematic: lly. 

Training in number skills should obey the 
apperceptive law by seeking first to develop 
greater precision and effectiveness in the accom- 
plishment of those activities in which children 
are interested but which they carry on crudely 
and childishly. From the contacts herewith 
established the way opens naturally and gradually 
to the more definite technical expressions and 
skills which characterize the field of mathematics. 
Attempts to teach figure assemblages without 
this concrete background are much in vogue, I 
fear, but under such tuition only the pupils with 
natural aptitudes will learn in spite of rather than 
because of the teaching. Others will be led into 
stultification and defeat. The evidence support- 
ing this statement is so abundant that it cannot 
be ignored. Living examples of it are at hand in 
great numbers everywhere. It is evident also 
when one thinks about it that children must not 
only develop number ideas in ordering such affairs 
of the universe as they encounter but they must 
acquire those undertying concepts of size, shape, 
position, direction, movement, symmetry, and 
proportion, which give order and significance to 
experience and without which number would 
have nothing to which to apply. 

Courses of study, therefore, must provide for 
purposeful experiences with space forms, such as 
drawing, cutting, placing, assembling, arranging, 
separating. Such activities call for the measuring 
and calculation which numbers express. Although 
the interests and capacities of primary pupils are 
somewhat restricted, nevertheless there is quite a 
field of children’s activities which motivate and 
stimulate the dealing with space relations in such 
wise as to involve numerical evaluation. Con- 
struction of toy houses and of toy furniture of 
paper or cardboard may be handled so as to 
involve measurement and calculation. Patterns 
for such exercises in paper folding are common in 
teachers’ manuals. An eight-inch square of con- 
struction paper, for instance, may be folded into 
sixteen smaller equal squares. From this folding 


various articles may be contrived, as a house, 
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a bench, a cradle, or a box. In such a folding the 
original one becomes two parts, then four, then 
eight, then sixteen. The observations easily 
arise that 2 twos are 4; 2 fours are 8; 2 eights are 
16. It is also rather evident in such a folding 
that 1 equals 2 halves and that 2 fourths equal % 
Other easy foldings furnish other numerical 
data of interest and value. 

Other number experiences indigenous to the 
schoolroom are counting of supplies, such as 
books, pencils, or erasers, to determine whether 
they suffice for the need. Counting of pupils has 
frequent application; the number absent, the 
number of chairs or seats required for a class, 
the number of pupils to be dismissed or required 
for a game, the number seated or standing or miss- 
ing. All these exercises have a social basis. 
Their service is evident. The experience they 
furnish is immediate and evident. The develop- 
ment of the number series in sequence is rendered 
certain by much repetition under the stress of 
need. 

Children are interested in locating the place 
where classmates are seated, as: 

“Clara sits in the third seat 
the second seat of the fourth row. He belongs 
in the fourth seat of the fifth row.”’ This becomes 
more interesting if made into a game and a blind- 
folded pupil is required to locate a classmate 
from visual memory. In such an exercise dis- 
tance and direction appear as well as position in 
an ordered series. 

The current calendar is a source of daily 
interest. Counting the days involves the num- 
ber sequence to 30 or 31. The writing of dates 
involves the formation of figures. Page numbers 
must be learned in order to find a given lesson. 
Children enjoy making a blank book for pictures 
or for keeping a word list. This may be the 
occasion for numbering the pages. It calls for 
an exercise in making figures. Usually children 
are left to invent their own scheme for making 
figures. Some of their 5’s and 8’s and 2’s and 9's 
are fearfully and wonderfully made. Primary 


‘‘James is in 


‘teachers should see that pupils are instructed in 


the proper formation of figures before improper 
and grotesque forms are picked up and develop 
into habits. 

The figures on a clock dial whether Arabic or 
Roman are of absorbing interest. The movement 
of the hands and their measuring of time never fail 
in the hands of a skilful teacher to receive the 
attention they merit. The arrival of the recess 
and its duration, the dismissal time, the time for 
recitation or for the close of recitation, the lapse 
of minutes between events, the timing of com- 
petitions, the time for early dismissal when half 
of the pupils are allowed to depart, all of these 
(Continued on page 62) 
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@|N arranging the course of study in drawing 
4| the first consideration is to establish a 
“| definite aim. Training for life being the 
great undertaking of the public schools, 

|S2-s~) the question arises, to what extent does 
art education contribute to this end? When the 
student is enabled to use his art in connection 
with his family life, the te: ching of this subject 
is justified. If the student’s art is not related to 
his social experience it is of little practical value. 

When art is taught, it does not mean that all 
pupils are to be artists but that an effort is being 
made to develop an appreciation of order, fitness, 
and beauty necessary for true living. Whether the 
primary grade child or the high school student is 
being considered, the object is practically the same, 
an educated public taste. Good taste means the 
ability to choose wisely, to consider excellence 
rather than cost. The teacher should seize 
opportunity to discuss with older pupils and with 
parents the connection between the art problems 
presented in the classroom and the place of art in 
the home, in business, and in the life of the com- 
munity. 

Drawing in the schools is not an aimless activity 
intended only to amuse; neither is it merely a drill 
in technical skill. In the primary grades the 
work should be related to the personal interests 
of the child and to school topics. In the grammar 
grades the problems presented should reflect the 
student’s interest in the school, the home, and 
the life of the community. The necessity of 
acquainting the pupil with the specific aim grows 
in importance as he progresses through the upper 
grades. Primary pupils delight in self-expression. 
It is not the securing of a finished product but 
rather a variety of experiences that appeals to 
the young mind. The older pupil appreciates a 
series of lessons leading to a definite end which he 
feels to be worthy. His simple plan for furniture 
arrangement or his illustrations for a book on 
home and garden may lack technical finish, but 
if time is taken for discussion and study of source 
material he discovers the relation between the 
school problem and home demands, and the 
activity achieves worth and dignity. 


Developing Art Appreciation 
in Kindergarten, First 


Second Grades 


The little child uses his art as a language. The 
use of art for illustrating and clarifying other 
subjects is encouraged but at the same time 
fundamental art principles are emphasized. 
Much in the way of appreciation is developed. 
As the pupil grows older time does not permit of 
this elaborate method of expression. He acquires 
ability to make simple plans and to convey ideas 
for building and arranging, but his power to 
appreciate should have no such limitations. The 
value of art as a language, of ability in graphic 
representation, is not to be underestimated; but 
the importance of art appreciation bulks large in 
an undertaking where the great majority are to 
be considered as consumers, not producers. 
Originality in conception and fine technic in execu- 
tion should be developed in the pupil of natural 
ability. To this end special drawing classes for 
talented students are conducted in our schools. 
When a teacher discovers a child with a genuine 
aptitude for art a recommendation is sent to the 
instructor of the special drawing class and the 
student is allowed to attend advanced art classes 
two half-days a week, provided his other studies 
do not materially suffer. 

The spontaneous response of the young child 
should be carefully considered and stimulated. 
If it is discouraged in the primary grades it 
is lost. It has been found that pupils who have 
constant opportunity for a ready release of art 
expression as they progress through the lower 
grades arrive in the grammar grades with a 
fine spirit, ready to attack any reasonable prob- 
lem with interest and intelligence. 

The great responsibility in each grade is to 
stimulate the pupil’s interest and enjoyment in 
art. The knowledge of color, form, and compo- 
sition and the skill in graphic respresentation 
acquired should be utilized in working out 
problems related to the interests of the students, 
such as school pageants, school plays, festivals, 
illustrated books, posters, toys, and school sales. 

Picture study should not be pursued as an 
isolated subject. The use of fine pictures to 
illustrate history, literature, geography, or any 
topic under discussion is most valuable. The 
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pupils should be familiar with the names of great 
artists but the intelligent study of their pictures 
is of greater value than the memorizing of dates 
or of details connected with the lives of the 
artists. The pictures for the primary grades are 
chosen for their human interest. If the child 
enjoys the picture and becomes familiar with it 
he has made a right beginning in art appreciation. 
In the upper grades the pictures chosen illustrate 
the principles of composition and design empha- 
sized in the art lesson. A comparative study of 
several pictures treating the same subject or 
principle arouses interest. Attention should be 
called to the fine illustrations constantly appear- 
ing in magazines and books. These prints offer 
material for the study of color and composition, 
Familiarity with pictures by Jessie Willcox Smith, 
Elizabeth Shippen Green, Maxfield Parrish, 
DuLac, LeMair, Rackham, Guerin, Brangwyn, 
Charles Livingston Bull, Wyeth, and other fine 
illustrators helps the child to form a discriminating 
taste. 

The pictures suggested for each grade are 
divided into two groups. The first group sug- 
gests material for serious study. The second 
group is merely for comparison or to illustrate 
some particular subject in the general course of 
study. Teachers are advised to continue picture 
study throughout the year rather than limit the 
interest to any one month. 

A chance showing of a picture and then putting 
it away has no lasting value. It is the familiar 
we enjoy. If the child becomes habituated to 
seeing good pictures he will demand them. The 
influence of a really fine picture that he lives with 
and loves becomes so woven into his emotional 
life that its value is enduring. If possible arrange 
to keep small pictures in folders so the children 
‘an look them over at close range. Small pic- 
tures on the wall are too remote for intimate 
acquaintance. In studying pictures with the 
pupils the question and answer method is not 
recommended. Let the discussion be informal. 
The following methods are suggested: 

Dramatization: A stage manager or director 
is chosen. He chooses actors. The group is 
arranged behind a quickly improvised curtain. 
The curtain is drawn. The class guesses the 
name of the picture. 

Game: A pupil says, “TI am thinking of a pic- 
ture.”’ He describes it. The pupil who guesses 
the name has the chance to describe one. 

Reading Lesson: The pupils contribute material 
for a story based on the picture under discussion. 

English Lesson: Habits of conversation are 
developed. Every child makes his little contribu- 
tion to the discussion. 

Books on Picture Study: Pictures are mounted 
with careful consideration of margins and of rela- 
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tion of illustration to text. Brief comments on 
the artist or the composition are written by the 
pupils. The book may be devoted to the work 
of one artist, to a comparison of similar styles, 
or to a related series on one subject, as trees, land- 
scapes, or animals. 

The schoolroom does not lend itself to elaborate 
decoration. Orderly arrangement, cleanliness, 
light and air are of first consideration. Per- 
manent pictures should be carefully chosen, well 
framed, and properly hung. There is a growing 
interest in using occasional funds such as a 
Parent-Teacher Association donation, a class 
present, or the funds from a candy or garden sale 
for the purchase of a fine picture, good pottery, 
or illustrative material of esthetic value. Order 
and balance should be considered in placing 
temporary exhibits on walls or bulletin boards. 
There should be continual elimination of source 
material that has outlived its usefulness. 

In many schoolrooms a definite place is set aside 
for the display of art treasures or beautiful 
arrangements involving material, such as pictures, 
textiles, pottery, flowers, and rare toys. A 
small black table with enameled blue violet top is 
placed against a screen of neutral color. Above 
hangs a picture with a dominant note of blue in the 
sky and on the table stand two simple candlesticks 
holding candles that repeat in color the sky hue. 
Perhaps a tiny blue green bowl with one yellow 
flower finishes the composition. The candles are 
changed when the picture changes, repeating or 
relating in color to the dominant hue of the pic- 
ture. <A block-printed textile or a stenciled gold 
paper wall decoration may hang above a little 

table. On the table is placed a bow] of flowers with 
a dominant color relating to the.wall hanging and 
the colored paper mats. Toys from Chinatown 
and the Japanese shops, such as tiny pagodas or 
figures, contribute rare bits of color to these 
compositions. Every arrangement should illus- 
trate a definite art principle, the restful effect of 
a balanced arrangement or the charm of recurring 
notes and varying areas of color. The pupils 
enjoy this small art exhibit, their interest grows 
and they eagerly welcome each new development. 
Here is a silent yet eloquent teacher and the 
class is influenced unconsciously. Here is oppor- 
tunity for the pupils to become habituated to fine 
color and composition in simple balanced arrange- 

ments. 

The course of study in art is here presented 
using two different approaches, purely original 
efforts, self-directed; and directed work giving 
opportunity for individual choices in color, 


arrangement, and minor details. 

Compared to these two methods, purely dic- 
tated work is uninteresting and of slight educa- 
Even in a closely directed lesson 


tional value. 
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opportunities should arise for individual choices in 
regard to color, arrangement and accessories to 


complete the composition. Free, spontaneous 
effort develops independence and _ initiative. 
Directed work establishes standards and ability 
in expression. Aimless drawing is destructive 
to orderly thinking. The teacher who passes 
material and says, “You may draw anything 
you wish,” should look over these papers and base 
future lessons on the suggestions given. The 
knowledge that the art teacher wishes to use the 
drawing, or that class criticism or a brief exhibit 
is to follow the exercise, dignifies the work and 
stimulates art expression. 

When original ‘work is required the subject 
should deal with things with which the pupils are 
familiar, or be based on source material they can 
collect or observe. In illustrating stories of 
Japan, the Eskimo, or material they have never 
seen, pictures and models must be depended 
upon. The illustrating of activities of vital 
interest in a community must not be ignored. 
The steam shovel, the oil derrick, the dredger, the 
automobile. camp, and other material offered by 
environment may be utilized. At San Pedro 
and vicinity the pupil becomes familiar with 
soldiers and sailors, shipbuilding, battleships, 
liners, yachts, sailing vessels, the loading and 
unloading of ships, the houseboats, the fishing 
boats, the fish canneries, and the boats of other 
lands. In our San Fernando Valley the orchards 
and beet fields, the modern agricultural 
machinery, the picking, packing, and transporta- 
tion of produce, are matters of great interest. 
Our rapidly growing industrial centers offer a 
wide variety of interest bearing on the factory 
and its product. In other sections the com- 
munity activities may be the subdivision of large 
tracts of land and the building that follows. 
Every locality has its own peculiar interest, which 
may be reflected profitably in the pupil’s project. 

The art of the very little child relates so closely 

to his personal interests and the activities of the 
schoolroom that no formal course for the kinder- 
garten can be presented. Abundant opportunity 
should be offered for free expression in drawing, 
painting, and modeling. Lists should be kept 
of what the child tries to draw, of what the child 
Wishes the teacher to draw for him, and the 
pictures which excite his interest. The technic 
of drawing is of no importance until he has 
acquired habits of independence, attention to 
directions, ability to use and care for materials, 
and appreciation of neatness and order. The 
kindergarten teacher who achieves an orderly, 
attractive room with a rich supply of fine source 
material from which the children may choose is 
laying a foundation for art appreciation. 
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When the first grade child approaches art he is 
frankly indifferent to subtleties in form and color. 
He cares more for the activity in producing than 
for the finished product. We give him oppor- 
tunity to express himself boldly and bravely. 
Personal expression is of value rather than scien- 
tific accuracy. Whenever possible the child draws 
his original picture before any suggestions are 
made by the teacher. It is then discussed and 
compared with other drawings or with printed 
pictures. The teacher draws for the class, demon- 
strating better methods of representation. The 
children group themselves around her and discuss 
informally the building of the picture as it pro- 
gresses. They gain ideas by this intimate contact 
far more rapidly than when they remain in their 
seats and watch a remote performance. The 
teacher calls attention to every new technical 
device she utilizes. The children draw in the 
air showing by pantomime that they understand 
the method. Through this close observation 
they acquire new ideas and ability to correct 
faults. As a rule, following this experience, the 
children race to their seats eager to draw and the 
improved results delight the teacher and the 
class. 


Young children have a delightful feeling for 
rhythm. Teachers should stimulate the child’s 
tendency to make orderly rows of flowers and 
animals and houses as this offers a natural begin- 
ning for formal design. From the very begin- 
ning, certain fundamental principles such as 
space filling, order and simplicity should be 
emphasized. Design and color study enter into 
nearly every problem. Drawing offers a means 
of illustrating and enriching many problems 
closely related to the child’s interests. Graphic 
representation and design make their contribution 
to units of activity, such as “The Family,” 
“Food,” “Clothing,” ‘Shelter,’ “Gardening,” 
“Home Helpers.” Valuable as is this practical 
application of art, to immediate interests, the aim 
is also an educated taste and to that end definite 
lessons in drawing are given to stimulate apprecia- 
tion, establish standards, and cultivate ready 
graphic expression. 


In the first grade the pictures drawn illustrate 
the child’s vocabulary of nouns to a great extent. 
He can draw a single object as a toy, a house, a 
baby, ahen. As he acquires skill and rapidity in 
execution, he enjoys adding accessories. The 
difficulty increases when involved action enters 
into the game and several figures are needed to 
tell the story. Such compositions are better 
suited to second and third grades. 


The following activities are well adapted to the 
development of technic in art in the first grade: 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES. 


GRADE I. 
The Family. 
Its Members. 
Drawing father, mother, and baby. 
Drawing the baby, the baby’s bed, his 
high chair and toys, the baby taking a 
ride in his carriage. 
Food. 
Drawing fruits and vegetables. 
Making and decorating doilies for a party. 


Workers about Us. 
Drawing the policeman, postman, and other 
workers. 


Animals in the Child’s Environment. 
Drawing pets. 
Drawing circus animals. 
Drawing animals that appear in stories. 
Drawing animals dressed up in clothes. 


The Neighborhood. 

Drawing things seen about the neighborhood: 
house, dog house, bird house, garage, a 
shop, or factory. 

Drawing trees or flowers seen at the park. 


Safety and Transportation. 
Drawing teams, cars, wagons, boats, motor- 
cycles, aeroplanes. 
Decorating caps and banners for a safety 
parade. 


Gardening. 
Drawing fruits and vegetables from the home 
garden. 
Drawing weeds, grasses and seed pods. 
Plays and Games. 
Drawing appropriate to the activities of the 
season. 
GRADE II. 
Workers Who Help Us. . 
Drawing the janitor, postman, 
workers. 


and other 


Foods. 
Drawing the vegetable man, 
iceman and others. 


market man, 
Factories. 
Drawing factories or the products of the 
factories near. 
Decorating booklet. 
Comfort and Health: 


Drawing illustrative of cleanliness 
health: washing, sweeping, dusting. 


and 


and 


Drawing the oil derricks, power house, 
reservoir. 
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Social Institutions of the Neighborhood and City. 
Drawing store, theater, church, and other 
places where people gather. 
Sources of Things about Us. 
Drawing the houses of the people who came 
here first. 
Drawing their pictures. 
Backgrounds of People We See. 
Drawing pictures of people in 
native costumes. 


different 


Holidays and Special Days. 
Dr: awings appropriate to the season. 


Cotor. The pupil recognizes and names the 
colors in the rainbow, also black, gray, white, and 
brown. He plays games with bits of cloth, 
paper, beads, flowers, and materials in the spectrum 
colors, learning to arrange them in order. Some 
teachers use Chinese tassels in brilliant hues 
to illustrate related hues. Some use colored 
candles and lovely silks. A glass prism is a 
raluable help. The pupils acquire the ability to 
choose two or three related hues in making color 
combinations with crayons, paint, or paper. 


AND Ling. A _ recognition of definite 
fundamental forms and the skill to make these 
forms, which lays a foundation for graphic repre- 
sentation and design. Simple forms well within 
a little child’s ability are utilized first. This 
encourages his naturally confident spirit. The 
pupil is able to build up his pictures indepen- 
dently. He adds outlines to emphasize contour. 
When the teacher draws for the pupils she shows 
them how to vary their outlines, using broken 
lines, dots, or smooth lines to show the different 
effects required for fur, feathers, claws, and 
smooth surfaces. She says, ‘“‘Lift up your hands 
when the line changes in direction.”’ 

Antmmats. The child is always interested in 
his pets, in animals that appear in stories, and in 
circus animals. He draws from memory, from 
the real animal, from toys, and from pictures. 
The free drawing of animals depends on the ability 
to rub in fundamental forms in mass. Combine 
simple forms to make a chicken, a bird, a duck, 
and a hen. Follow these with more difficult 
forms, such as a dog, horse, goat, and cow, 
gradually making all the animals that appear 1n 
the first-grade vocabulary required in the regular 
course. Modeling animals in clay for sand- 
table activities and toys relates closely to 
drawing. Animals dressed in clothes are popular 
subjects. The children find suggestions [or 
attractively costumed animals in their illustrated 

reading books and story books. 

After drawing Peter Rabbit in his blue coat 
or Mrs. Rabbit in full skirt and apron, try dressing 
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a dog, a mouse, or a teddy bear in similar attire. THE Nursery, 
Utilize every acquired skill in as many directions 

as possible. Draw Peter 
little cart. Then try other 
or baby buggies.. 


Draw pictures of the baby, 
the baby’s bed, his high chair, and his toys. 
Rabbit pulling his Draw the baby taking a ride in his carriage. <A 
animals with carts lesson on health and cleanliness is made 
A series of lessons with ani- by compiling a little book of illustratio 
mals and chairs or swings might follow. Certain the baby in the tub. the towe 
animals are suggested by the season, the turkey brush, and comb, 

at Thanksgiving, the deer at Christmas, the rabbit the E’skimo baby, 

and chicken at Easter, and birds in the spring. our baby 

SHELTER. Draw flat front elevations of houses, Draw pictt 

a dog house, a bird house, a toy house, a ¢ 

the house you live in. These house drawings are her baby on her 

based on fundamental forms. As the need arises baby in her hood. 

draw the chicken coop, the tent, the Eskimo hut. 

the wigwam. If the Wigwam is in the forest transportation arise in connection with various 

or by the water, practice in tree drawing find activities. Draw earts, automobiles, and trains 
water naturally follows. Sand-table models of of cars from memory, from toys, and from pic- 
home and garden, of Indian Villages, and of tures. Draw Santa Claus in his sleigh, Hiawatha’s 
enterprises worked out in the primary manual ‘anoe, and the Mayflower. Cut simple forms 
arts department require the drawing and decora- from colored paper and combine to make carts. 
of of Consider composition, color, and space relations. 

‘ors. Through the drawing and modeling 

of toys the child acquires skill in graphic represen- Na ae. At hary ” time draw fi = and 
tation and ability to recognize color, form, vegetables from the school and home gardens, 
and line. Simple attractive toys are a valuable | umpkins at Hallowe'en and baskets of fruit at 
part of the teacher’s equipment. The pupils Thanksgiving time are treated in a decorative 
bring toys from home to draw. Some teachers Way. On excursions weeds, ge weaned and seed- 
visit the toy shops at the holiday seasons, making P0ds are gathered and used for drawing lessons. 
sketches of new popular toys for use in drawing In the spring, budding twigs, flowers. fruits, and 
lessons. The charm of a toy inspires the child. illustrations of the garden may be drawn, 
and ability in graphic representation is released tunity for discussion of wild flowe 
to a remarkable degree. Toys simple in con- rises at this time. 
struction are best but often an intricate mechanical DeEsIGn. 
toy is drawn in a convincing manner by asmall with formal design. He readily makes interpre- 
child because he likes it. When the pupil draws tations of nature forms using crayons or colored 
a toy from the object it is seldom necessary for paper. He makes borders and balanced arrange- 
the teacher to demonstrate on paper or the board. ments for book covers. He plans borders for 
The child shows in pantomime how he proposes the rugs, bags, and caps that he makes on looms 
to draw the main fundamental shapes, chooses in primary manual art classes. The making of 
a paper that suggests the shape of the toy, chooses doll dresses entails a certain amount of design. 
his colors, and attacks the problem independently. He makes and decorates A B C books or phonic 


He cuts simple fundamental forms from colored bgoks. His designs are used on greeting cards 
paper, adapting and combining them to make toy for special days. 
pictures. Toy carts, engines, jumping-jacks, The second-grade course is similar to that of 
dolls, toy houses, automobiles, boats, and toy the first grade. The methods given for the first 
animals are fine subjects. grade are the basis of the work in the second. 
THe Famity. The drawing of people is of No phase of art is ever lost or completed: it 
great interest to a first-grade child. The diffi- should be an evaluation. 
culty of correct delineation of the figure is of no 
concern to him. His tendency to make symbols 


interesting 
ns showing 
ls, bath mat, tooth- 
A comparison of the papoose, 
the Tree Dweller’s baby, and 
‘an be emphasized with illustrations. 
ires of mother taking our baby for a 
arage, Tide in its little cart, of the Indian mother with 
back, of the Eskimo with the 


TRANSPORTATION. Problems in illustrating 


Oppor- 
r conservation 


The first-grade pupil has no difficulty 


In the second grade the spontaneous response 
characteristic of the first grade is fostered and the 
enables him to happily ignore technical] intricacies. child’s judgment should be stimulated through 
He draws father, mother, and the baby. He encouraging him to make thoughtful choices. 
draws boys and girls, his teacher, the policeman, He is now familiar with many fundamental forms 
the postman, Santa Claus, and various people and ways of combining them. His sxsthetic 
equipment is developing. He is aware of the 
importance of proper placing and orderly arrange- 
ment. His color sense is growing. His skill in 
graphic representation and rapidity in execution 


many simple devices invented by the children and 
sie Improves their methods by showing direct 
convineing ways of achieving better form. 


of interest to him. The observing teacher adopts 
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increases. His outline is more convincing and 
he varies it to suit a greater number of needs. 

As the need arises we give opportunity for 
practice in drawing animals and objects of interest 
to the pupil. This constitutes a working vocabu- 
lary of use in original illustration. The ability 
to draw a dog, goat, horse, tree, house, chicken, 
and bear aids the child in self-expression. ‘There 
should be drill on these much as the teacher drills 
on a definite limited list of words in spelling. 
The child profits by his experience in the first 
grade. He is now able to group his animals and 
figures.. He illustrates simple stories. His inter- 
est period is too brief for a complex composition. 


A narrative involving complicated action with 
many actors is reserved for the third-grade illus- 
tration. A second-grade child can handle a 
simple composition presenting the main charac- 
ters. Stories that lend themselves to illustra- 
tion are “The Three Bears,” “The Pied Piper,” 
“Red Riding Hood,” ‘“The Boy and the Goat.” 
He uses his art in connection with many units of 
activity, such as the ‘‘Grocery Store,” Pets,” 
“Indian Life,” ‘‘Eskimo Life,’ “My Garden,” 
“Transportation.” 


The sand-table representations, little theater, 
moving pictures, clay, and loom work offer oppor- 
tunities for color, design, and illustration. 


Cotor. The pupil reviews color as presented 
in the first grade. He recognizes and names the 
six spectrum hues,—black, gray, brown, and 
white. He recognizes dark and light in color. 
He collects samples of textiles, feathers, flowers, 
and papers and arranges them in order or mounts 
them for a chart. He discovers by mixing pig- 
ments that yellow and blue make green, blue and 
red make purple, yellow and red make orange. 
Using this knowledge he paints fruits, vegetables, 
birds, and flowers. He makes flat washes in 
water color for sky, ground, or ocean. He applies 
his knowledge of color combinations when he 
makes clay birds, marbles, or tiles. In textile 
and loom work he chooses related hues when he 
plans borders for rugs, bags, and pillow tops. 


AntImMALs. The procedure in drawing animals 
is the same as in the first grade. The child’s 
judgment is keener and his execution better. 
He draws from memory, from pictures, from real 
animals, and from toy models. He is able to 
refer to pictures of goats, horses, dogs, and cows 
and to interpret their characteristics on paper in 
his own way. He uses crayon, chalk, paint, clay, 
and cut paper in representation. He achieves a 
graphic vocabulary including the animals featured 
in other lines of work, as the cat, camel, elephant, 
bear, deer, bird and rabbit. 
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Nature. In connection with the study of the 
harvest, the pupil paints fall fruits and vegetables. 
In the spring he draws flowers from the school 
garden and his home garden. The wild flower 
gardens at the schools supply delightful speci- 
mens. He chooses a paper that suggests in shape 
the line of growth of the plant. Color, fine line, 
and good arrangement on the paper are the impor- 
tant features of this group of lessons. The 
demand for tree drawing arises in connection 
with other subjects. When he illustrates a story 
requiring a tree or woods, drill is given on how 
to represent trees. Pictures are studied and trees 
in the school yard are discussed. 

He uses his trees in simple landscape composi- 
tions considering placing and grouping. He 
draws bare trees, trees with foliage, and Christmas 
trees. Trees and landscapes are interesting to 
him only as backgrounds for figures and action. 
He illustrates stories of the Pilgrim, the Indian 
and folk-lore, the relative size of figures and 
trees requiring thoughtful consideration. 


Desicn. Four types of design are necessary 
for second-grade decorations: the interpretation 
of flower forms; balanced arrangements, using a 
stencil; borders for rugs, bags, pillow tops, and 
scarfs, and designs worked out on looms; they 
are problems in spacing. 

The pupil finds expression for his design when 
making booklets, greeting cards, doll dresses, 
and accessories ‘for schoolroom dramatization. 
The formal design in this grade is more a matter of 
balance and orderly arrangement than of achiev- 
ing fine relations in form. We stimulate the 
child’s originality by fostering his play spirit 
and we encourage his natural inclination by 
rhythm. 

The study of Indian decoration offers fine 
suggestions for symbols. The pupil makes 
borders for baskets, pottery, and costume details. 
The photograph of the Indian papoose in its 
cradle decorated with a balanced design of a deer 
with tree interpretations serves as a suggestion. 
The children enjoy making similar balanced 
arrangements using any animal they choose with 
plant interpretations. 


OUTCOMES. 


GrapbEs [ anp II. 

Caring for materials, picking up bits of paper 
from the floor, putting crayons away in order. 

Working cheerfully with the material provided. 

Putting ideas on paper promptly. 

Following directions. 

Working independently when no directions are 
given. 
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Following the rules of the game which involves 
a co-operative spirit. 

Respecting drawing and not scribbling over 
paper. 

Completing work when it is once begun. 

Correcting first effort rather than destroying 
paper and asking for more. 

Correcting drawing as far as possible before 
showing it to the teacher. 

Holding paper at arm’s length to compare and 
judge. 

Entering into class discussion when drawings 
or models are put up for criticism. 

Using material at proper time, not handling 
scissors, pencil, crayon, or brush unless working 
with them. ' 

Orderly conduct and consideration for others 
when forming a group to watch the teacher draw 
or to inspect models. 

Collecting and bringing source material to class. 


ABILITIES. I. 

To recognize colors. 

To arrange rainbow colors in order. 

To choose two or three related hues. 

To recognize definite characteristic forms, as 
circle, square, triangle. 

To make simple fundamental forms in mass, 
such as ball, box, bowl, hill and tent, using 
crayon, chalk, brush, clay, or cut paper. 

To combine simple fundamental forms to make 
new forms. 

To outline forms to emphasize contour. 

To express thought through illustration. 

To represent fairly well through drawing, cut- 
ting, or modeling a few forms as: birds, chicken, 
duck, flowers, house, baby. 

To place picture well on paper. 

To secure proper relative sizes for forms. 


GRADE II. 


ABILITIES (in addition to first-grade outcomes). 

To use graphic vocabulary begun in first grade 
and to add new forms. 

To choose an orderly study when several stages 
of achievement are exhibited. 

To properly arrange and care for material in a 
water color lesson. 

To make new colors by mixing pigments. 

To fold paper and cut simple stencil. 

lo illustrate a simple story. 

To recognize several pictures: ‘‘Miss Bowles,” 
by Reynolds; “The Knitting Lesson,” Millet; 
“Lion,’”’? Landseer. 


PICTURES FOR THE ART COURSE. 
GRADE I. 
For Study. 

Che First Step,’’ Millet. 

\fadonna of the Chair,’”’ Raphael. 
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For Discussion. 
“Feeding her Birds,” Millet. 
“Feeding the Hens,” Millet. 
“Nurse and Child,” Frans Halls. 
“Duchess of Devonshire and Her Daughter,” 

Reynolds. 

‘Mme. LeBrun and Her Daughter,’ LeBrun. 
“Mother and Child,’’ George de Forest Brush. 
“Baby Stuart,’’? Van Dyck. 
“Sistine Madonna,” Raphael. 
“The Two Sisters,” Sorolla. 

GRADE II. 

For Study. 
“The Knitting Lesson,” Millet. 
“Miss Bowles,”’ Reynolds. 
“Lion,’’ Landseer. 

For Discussion. 

“‘Odin,”’ Landseer. 
“Member of the Humane Society,’ Landseer. 
“Kittens,’’ Adam. 
“Strawberry Girl,’’ Reynolds. 
‘“‘Age of Innocence,” Reynolds. 
“Young Girl Peeling Apples,’ Maes. 
“The Buttery,’’ Peter de Hooch. 
“Portrait of a Child,’’ Cuyp. 
“Woman Churning,”’ Millet. 
“Madonna and Child,’ Botticelli. 

PICTURE STUDY REFERENCES. 
Bacon, “Pictures Every Child Should Know.” 
Bailey, ““T'welve Great Paintings.” 

Coffin, “How to Study Pictures;’ “A Child’s 

Guide to Pictures.” 

Collins, ‘Picture Study,’ published by Brown, 
Robertson Co. ‘To be used in connection with 
colored picture study miniatures. 

Dow, “Composition.” 

De Forest and Caffin, “‘A Short History of Art.” 

Emery, ‘“‘How to Enjoy Pictures.” 

Elson Art Publishing Company, “Picture Study 
Directions for Teachers.” 

Gere, ‘Art Appreciation through Picture Study 
in Minimum Essentials.” 

Hubbard, “‘Corot’s Letters to His Friend.” 

Picture Study, ‘‘Report of Duluth Public Schools.” 

Roberts, “‘Picture Study.” 

University Prints, Leaflets for Teachers. 

Hatt, ‘“The Colorist.” 

Jacobs, ““The Art of Color.” 

Krutzwoth, ‘Industrial Art a National Asset.” 

Munsell, “Color Notation.” 

Norton, ‘‘Free-hand Perspective.” 

Poore, ‘‘Pictorial Composition.” 

Parsons, “Interior Decoration.”’ 

Ross, “Theory of Pure Design.” 

Sargent, ‘Fine and Industrial Art in Elementary 
Education.” 

Sargent and Miller, “How Children Learn to 
Draw.” 
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‘The Story of a 


Children’s Newspaper 


By Marion PAINE STEVENS, The 


‘@rare| HOOL had begun for the second grade. 
“| It was the first Friday of the year, and 
Fi the class had gathered for the daily class 
meeting to talk over plans and possibili- 
*) ties. Today the teacher had a new plan 
to propose. She reminded the class of the 
first grade bulletins which they had made and 
enjoyed so much the year before. She suggested 
that perhaps this year they might like to write 
a regular weekly newspaper and put in whatever 
they thought was interesting. They could make 
it every Monday morning. It was voted with 
enthusiasm to this, 
and the children were 
asked to think over the 
events of the week and 
decide what ought to go 
into the first newspaper. 
On Monday they gath- 
ered before theblackboard 
ready for business. Two 
decisions were made at 
once. First, to put in 
only what had already 


school and home. 


of the “‘three Rs.” 


children’s newspaper is 
suggests a psychologic 


happened. ‘‘Plans *are vocabulary which 
too uncertain,’ they process with beginners. 
said. Second, to have 


only “things which hap- 
pen to us all.’’ After these preliminaries the 
first newspaper was dictated. One child and 
then another added a sentence or a_ phrase, 
while the teacher wrote everything on the 
blackboard. Many changes and corrections were 
made, and much careful thinking put into the 
twelve sentences which were the final result. 
That afternoon the teacher typed enough 
copies for all. The next day they were ready 
for the class. But at once a new need was 
felt. Where could the newspapers be kept? 
The children suggested envelopes. The teacher 
proposed covers, and showed materials which 
she had ready. This of course was a much 
more popular plan. In small groups the children 
measured their paper and cut two pieces of 
gray book-board slightly larger. Bookbinders’ 
linen was then used to fasten the halves together, 
each child choosing his favorite color for the 
binding. Last, two holes were punched, brass 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD is trying to restore 
the tools of the curriculum, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, to their constructive place in 
In order to accomplish this 
we must survey the country for the best teaching 


Mrs. Stevens has not only written a series 
of usable books on reading method, but she is 
doing significant correlation of children’s activities 
with their silent reading. 


should clarify 


Ethical Culture School, New York 


fasteners put through them, and the newspaper 
was fastened in place. 

As this work took several days, the children 
were asked not to read their own newspaper 
until it was in the binder, although one was 
placed on the bulletin board for common use, 
serving incidentally to call the attention of the 
class to other materials already placed upon it. 
Thereafter writing the newspaper became a 
regular Monday morning feature, and each new 
number was typed and placed in the binder. 

Great gain in ability to express thought 
clearly was shown by all 
the children. There was 
more fluency and _ pro- 
nounced improvement in 
form. ‘Too many ands”’ 
were early noted and com- 
mented upon. Often the 
use of one word or an- 
other was disputed and 
usually decided by vote. 

As the year progressed, 
and with it reading abil- 
ity, paragraph form was 
substituted by the teacher 
for sentence form. At 
once the children began 
to make interesting little headings for these 
paragraphs, a procedure they had not thought 
of before. After a few weeks the weekly sheet 
became a monthly. This came about partly 
because Thanksgiving and Christmas plans did 
riot lend themselves to weekly divisions, but 
chiefly because the children seemed to have a 
more extended time sense, and could carry 
their ideas over a longer period. 

The monthly sheet, with its greater length, 
necessitated a change in the method of prepara- 
tion. Now all met together to decide what 
subjects were to go in, and then volunteer 
groups dictated the different paragraphs which 
the teacher wrote on paper. These were later 
read by her to the class, and suggestions for 
improvement were made. As the children did 
not now see the newspaper in written form 
until after it was typed, its appearance was 
consequently a much more exciting event. The 
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typing, by the way, was done in part while the 
children were in the room, as they get pleasure 
and knowledge through watching the process, 
especially the making of the duplicated carbon 
copies. This seemed to be a constant wonder 
to them and evoked many questions. 

The content of the newspaper was a striking 
example of child psychology. It was mainly 
an account of activities and first-hand experi- 
ences, as was to be expected, but the omissions 
were equally striking. Whole units of work, 
which had appealed to the teacher and had 
seemed to appeal to the class, were ignored; 
for example, a study of stones. The children 
had seemed to enjoy this study, had played with 
the stones, and had brought in similar specimens 
from outside. But there was no suggestion of 
it in the newspaper. It simply didn’t register, 
at least as having any news value. Similarly 
a study of Arab life got no recognition, although 
it found expression in the art work, resulting 
in some splendid splashy desert scenes alive 
with brilliant color. 

On the other hand, minute points which 
would searcely have been noticed by an adult 
were duly and fully chronicled. For example, 
the fact noted under October sixteenth that 
some of the fish tanks in the aquarium have 
sandy bottoms and others have rocky or weedy 
bottoms. No reason for this difference of hab- 
itat was suggested, simply the fact itself. 

Another interesting point to note is the 
constant insertion by the children of their own 
names and those of their classmates. They 
delighted in seeing these names in print, and 
never seemed to forget exactly who began the 
garage or brought a certain toy for them to 
play with. There is also constant repetition 
of verbs of action: “We started,” ‘“‘We are 
working on,” “‘We dyed,” ‘“‘We planted,” ‘“‘SSome 
of the boys made,” “All the children brought.” 
On the other hand, “‘We sat still and were 
directed,” a frequent fact, is neither expressed 
nor implied. 

How was the newspaper used? 

First and foremost for enjoyment. It was 
read and re-read. Almost every day some child 
might be observed sitting apart reading his 
newspaper. It was also used with certain chil- 
dren for oral reading work with the teacher. 
Different children in the group were asked to 
read the same paragraph to see who could 
make it the most interesting. A child not 
reading was the judge. Halting reading was 
checked, and the children were asked to re-read 


silently. This type of semi-drill was given 
chiefly to the slower readers. At other times 
more advanced readers were ‘‘teachers’” for 


one or two children who needed help or had 
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dl 


been away. They took this responsibility very 
seriously as a rule, and the little pupils were 
usually pleased to receive so much attention. 

The newspaper was also used for reference, 
especially when it was time to write a new 
issue. The class would sit down and _ read 
over the back news to find out what subjects 
were already written up, and at what stage 
they had left off in reporting the longer units 
of work. Also, as the new newspaper was 
dictated, the children kept the books by them 
and consulted them as needed to clear up dis- 
puted points. The newspapers were also proudly 
shown to parents and other friends. Usually 
such visitors asked the children to read recent 
sheets to them. And finally the books were 
taken home at the close of the year, a prized 
and permanent record of the joys and activities 
of the second grade. 

Among these uses of the 


newspaper were 
both work-type and_ recreational reading; 
reading aloud and reading silently; reading 


for reference, for enjoyment, for entertainment, 
and for the benefit of others. There was also 
a creative form of literary appreciation as the 
children struggled to clothe their thought 
plainly and connectedly. Such work led di- 
rectly to original writing, which became one of 
the great interests during the second half year. 
Since the newspaper became one of the major 
reading books of the grade, its value as providing 
a vocabulary for general reading was inestimable. 
The vocabulary of the book contains nearly six 
hundred words exclusive of proper names. Even 
the unusual words may be justified as a part of 
the spoken vocabulary and within the range of 
interest of this particular group. But it is 
surprising how many of the words are common 
to such lists as the “Horn Word List of the 
Spoken Vocabulary of Children through the 
Sixth Year’ and the first thousand words in 
the Thorndike ‘‘Word Book.”’ For example, the 
sixty-two words beginning with s were as follows: 


same see sidewalk so 
sand seeds slgn some 
Santa Claus — send simple song 
sauce September — six soon 
Saw seven size sorts 
scale sharks skeletons speckled 
school she skins spell 
scout sheep splints 
scraped shelf slide spun 
scrap book shoe 

shop smooth stamping 
sea showed started 
seats shows snowed statue 
second 
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stay streamers success switches 
step street sugar 

still string sumac 

store stuffed sun 

stories 


These words will be found to compare very 
favorably in general value with the list found 
in any good Second Reader. When we consider 
the additional fact that the book was based on 
the children’s experiences, so that every word 
had vivid content meaning, it is incontestable 
that there was vocabulary learning of both indi- 
rect and direct value which carried over into 
other reading work. 


THe NEWSPAPER 


Newspaper—1st week 
September 25. 
This is the first week of school. 
This week we cut curtains. 
We are going to put them under the balcony 
for our plays. 


Raphael brought an alligator to school. 
We wrote a story about the alligator. 


We started a play city. 

Weare working on it now. 

Mills and Bayard are working on a garage. 

Raphael and Susan are working on a house. 

The two Janes are working on a grocery store. 

Gloria and Joan are working on a school. 

Dick and Valerie are working on the engine 
house, and James is making the engine. 


Newspaper—2d week 
October 2. 
We went to see the alligator at Arthur’s house. 
He was about the same size. 
He had not grown at all. 
We gave him raw beef chopped. 
He ate it after everybody went away. 
We had ice cream and cake. 


Weare making boats for the play city. 
They are going to float on the Hudson River. 


Kight children made cocoa for lunch. 
Eight other children made apple sauce. 
We ate the apple sauce on crackers. 


Newspaper—3d week 
October 9. 
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reorge and Edith are making a theater for 
George and Edit} aking a theater f 


the play city. 


We made apple whip for lunch. 


We put sugar in it, and salt in it, and lemon 


juice in it, and white of egg whipped, and we 
scraped some apple and put that in it. 

The children made book covers for the news- 
paper. 


Newspaper—4th week 
October 16. 
Margery had a birthday and she brought a 
cake to school. 
Weall had some of the cake. 
Mrs. J. just came in in time to have some, 
and it was her birthday, too. 


We went to the aquarium. 

We saw the Statue of Liberty. 

We saw the harbor. 

We saw fire boats, a sand barge, and ferryboats. 


Now we are going inside and tell about the 
fishes. 

We saw sea lions and turtles. 

We saw sea horses. 

We saw alligators. 

We saw big pelicans. 

We saw goldfish and angel fish and sharks. 

Some fishes had rocks in their tanks, 
other fishes had weeds or sand. 


and 


Newspaper—oth week 
October 23. 
Margery and Shirley 
office for the play city. 


are making a_ post- 


Some children made pretty clay work. 

We made rabbits and bowls and paper weights 
and all sorts of things. 

George made a clay bear and an alligator. 

We are going to have am exhibit of our clay 
work. 


Dick brought his electric train to school. 

There were tracks and a bridge, a_ cross 
track and two switches and a tunnel. 

He put them up and we played with them. 


The children made apple jelly. 

It took two days to make it. 

We put it into jars and we put parawax 
over the apple jelly. 

We are going to send some of it to Roosevelt 
Hospital at Thanksgiving. 

The rest we are going to take home. 


We went to the Museum. 

We went to the fourth 
some skeletons. 

We saw a very big dinosaur, but the tail was 
not finished. 

Wesaw some mastodons. 

And we saw some skeletons of the mammoth. 
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Newspaper—6tth week 


October 30. 


All the primary children had a Hallowe’en 


assembly. 


We went to the basement assembly and 
George, Edith, and Valerie told make-up stories 
about Hallowe’en. 

Other children danced and told stories, too. 

Some had games and plays and tricks. 

This all happened on Wednesday. 


It snowed very hard on Friday. 
That was the first snowfall this year. 
Newspaper—7th week 
November 6. 
Mrs. 8. cleared off a shelf and every child in 


the class put his best piece of clay work on the 
shelf. 


We went to plant up in the greenhouse. 

Some children planted tulips and some children 
planted daffodils. 

We are planting bulbs for the classroom. 

Soon we will plant some more bulbs to take 
home. 


Dick had a play. 

The name of the play was The City Mouse 
and the Country Mouse. 

Joan was the city mouse and Edith was the 
country mouse. 

Edmund was the cat, and he tried to catch 
the country mouse and nipped off a little bit 
of his tail. 

Edith did toe dancing. 

She was all dressed in a white costume and 
a white veil. 


Newspaper—Sth week 

November 13. 

Jane brought her Tinker Town Toys to school. 

We played with them. 

Jane and Raphael brought their Bilt-Easy 
blocks. 

And Diek built a house out of them. 

Valerie, too, helped and Martin and George. 

Bayard and Raphael made another house. 

Bayard brought his Brick-Building blocks to 
school, and we all played with them. 


Other children brought things, too. 

Some children brought books to school. 

Some children brought jars for paints. 

Susan, Peggy, and Gloria brought their stamp- 
ing blocks to school, and we made clay paper 
weights with them. 

Some children brought beautiful cloth and 
all sorts of things. 


Some children made up poems. 
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We are putting them in a book. 
Six children made pretty covers for the books 
with crayons. 


Now we are going to choose the best covers 
which were made. 


We planted some pansies in little wee pots 
to take home. 


Newspaper—9th and 10th weeks 

November 25. 

The fire engine house is finished for the play 
city. 

The engine is all finished. 

Dick brought a direction sign. 

The direction sign shows you the path to the 
fire engine house. 

The grocery store is finished and is painted gray. 

James is making the boathouse for the boats. 


Some children painted turkeys to put up on 
the balcony and in the picture gallery. 


All the children brought fruit to send to 
Roosevelt Hospital. 

We brought grapes, grapefruit, apples, pears, 
pineapple, oranges, tangerines, raisins, prunes, 
dates, and figs. 

Some children brought candy and nuts and 
cakes. 

Some children brought boxes, and we had so 
many boxes that we didn’t need half of them. 

Some of the mothers helped pack the fruit up 
to send. 

And some came in their cars to take the boxes 
and baskets to the hospital. 

We made some hermits. 

We have sent them, too. 

And we also sent our apple jelly. 


December Newspaper 

All the girls have been making baskets. 

They were the same kind as the cave men made. 
“ They had no rims, and they were not as 
smooth and as nice as we make now. 

They were made out of splints. 

Some had handles and some had not. 

The boys after Christmas will make the same 
kind of baskets. 


We all made Christmas presents. 

First we made our Christmas ecards. 

On the Christmas cards we printed the names 
of all the people whom we wanted to give Christ- 
mas presents to. 

Then we painted on the cards what we wanted 
to give to them. 

Some children brought hangers and shoe-trees 
to school and painted them. 

We made bookeases and book ends. 
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We made horse reins and put bells on them. 

We made paper files and painted them. 

We wove hammocks and rugs. 

And then we made some bureau covers with 
designs on them. 

We made some pretty clay work and had it 
fired. 

Some of the children made books and put 
poems in them. 


When the 


labels on them. 


presents were finished, we put 


We made up a Christmas play. 

The name is Santa Claus’ Christmas. 

The first act is Santa Claus’ Work Shop,, 
and the second act is Santa Claus’ Visit. 

A group of children made up poems and told 
them. 

And then after that we practiced some Christ- 
mas songs. 

We gave an entertainment three times, twice 
to the other grades and once to our mothers 
and fathers and friends. 

We made some peppermints and stuffed dates 
and cookies for our mothers and fathers and 
friends to eat after the play. 


We had a Christmas tree. 

All the children made some trimmings and 
hung them on it. 

We made strings of popcorn and hung them 
on it. 

We put up our lights for it ourselves. 


January Newspaper 


We are still working’on the play city. 

Jane is making the boxes and barrels for the 
grocery store. 

She is making meat and fruit and vegetables. 

The fire engine house has a bell on it, and it 
‘an ring like a real fire bell. 

We have put a light there and it really burns. 

The garage is finished and is painted brown 
and white. 

Edmund brought street lights for the play city. 

They are all colors and they really light. 


The boys are all finished with the cave men 
baskets, and took some of them home. 


We have another grocery store. 

It is not for the play city-because it is too big. 

George and Raphael and Margery have charge 
of it. 

There are real boxes, and the names of the 
kinds of food are on the boxes. 

We have a little scale to weigh things on. 
We have made some play money. 
We have a little bank to put the play money in. 
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{aphael brought an adding machine. 


Mrs. 8. brought fifty new books for the library. 
Some of the books are about history and 
animals and people and many other things. 


Some of the boys made boxes for clay tiles, 
and lots of children made some clay tiles in the 
boxes. 

W hen they were dry we took them out. 

We painted them and took them home and 
used them for paper weights. 


We are making eight Mother Goose panels for 
the cupboard doors, and two of them are finished, 
Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary, and Jack Be 
Nimble. 


The girls have a Seout Club and one boy is 
in it. 

Valerie and Shirley are head of the girls’ club. 

We like the club most of all on days when we go 
to gymnasium, because then we have races and 
exercises and all sorts of things. 

They are all going to make the same thing and 
see which can make it best. 

Bayard has a boys’ club. 

The name of the club is American Eagle Club. 

All the boys except one are in the club, and in 
this club we have exercises and football games 
and many other things. 


The class is working on two plays. 

The name of one play is The Great Election. 

The name of the other play is The Fairy Queen. 

We are working on our costumes, but they are 
not finished yet. 


There are two puppet shows besides. 

And we are making the puppets for them. 

They will soon be ready and then we will have 
the plays. 


February Newspaper 


James has finished the boathouse for the play 
city. It only needs to be painted. There is a 
plank that leads out into the water. The boats 
really can slide down into the water. 


The school is all finished and it is painted gray. 

The house is nearly finished. 

Gloria brought some more street lights for the 
play city. 

We made a street for the play city. We are 
putting the buildings on it. Nearly all the build- 
ings are finished. 


Seven Mother Goose panels are finished for 
the cupboard doors now. Simple Simon is fin- 
ished, and Little Bo-Peep, and Little Boy Blue, 


and Mary Had a Little Lamb, and another 
The eighth Mother Goose 


Jack Be Nimble. 
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panel is going to be Mother Goose flying on 
her goose. James is making it. 


We have had The Great Election play twice, 
and the third time we are going to give it to 
our mothers. 

James is manager of the play. He is George 
Washington. Mills is John Adams. Roger is 
John Quincey Adams and Raphael is General 
Green. 

We had The Fairy Queen play on Renee’s 
birthday, but we are going to give it again for 
the mothers. 


We started a new book. The name of it is 
Weavers and Other Workers, and it is history 
just like the Cave Men books. : 

We put pictures of sheep on the wall. 

We started to wash some wool, and we carded 
it and spun it. 

We made some dye, and soon we are going 
to dye the wool. 


Some of the children are making scrapbooks. 
We have, pictures and they are all white. We 
crayon them and cut them out. Then we will 
make books and paste all the pictures we made in 
them. When they are finished, we are going to 
send them to Roosevelt Hospital. 


We made a little room up in the balcony. 
Jane, Gloria, Dick, and Valerie have charge of it. 
The furniture is made of cardboard boxes. 
A doll’s bed and a chair were ready-made and 
we brought them up. We made some pictures 
and hung them on the walls. We have made 
a little dumb-waiter. We send groceries and 
other things up and down. 


March Newspaper 
Play City 

All the buildings of the play city are finished 
except some of the furnishings. 

We have to have some more furniture for the 
house. 

The school has to be all furnished. 

The chandelier and the seats for the theater 
are to be finished. 

We are going to cut out little pieces of paper 
for the mail in the post-office. We are going to 
make a little postman. 

George is the mayor of the play city. 
elected him. 
votes. 


We 
He is the only child who had six 
The other children had no higher than 


two votes. 

George chose Raphael for assistant mayor. 
All the children who had two votes George 
chose for his helpers. : 

The baleony is the office for the play city, 
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where the mayor and assistant mayor and the 
helpers meet. 
Dyeing Wool 

We dyed some wool. We dyed with beets, 
cocoa, coffee, tea, Brazil wood, fustic, peach 
leaves, red cabbage, onion skin, sumac, berries, 
cranberries, and éarrots. 

We didn’t have any success with beets, carrots, 
and cranberries. And we did have success with 
all the others. 

The Brazil wood came out brown instead of 
red because it was in a pan that had had blue 
dye in it. 

Easter Eggs and Baskets 

We dyed some Easter eggs. The colors of 
them were green, yellow, red, blue, and purple. 
Some children made speckled eggs. 

We made some baskets and painted them 
and put designs on them. We put the eggs in 
the baskets on some cotton, and carried them 
home. 


Plants 


We planted some geraniums and lettuce up in 
the greenhouse. Then we let them grow and 
took them home. 

We planted some ivy, too. 
take the ivy home later. 


We are going to 


Coming and Going 
Valerie went to the third grade. 
Edmund went to the first grade. 
Jerry came from the first grade to the second 
gerade. 
Sammy came to visit us and decided to stay. 


April and May Newspaper 
Art Exhibit 

We had an art exhibit and all the children put 
their best clay and their best paintings for the 
exhibit. 

“The reason why we had the exhibit was 
because it was the anniversary and people were 
here from all over the world. When they came, 
they went into each classroom to look at the 
best work of the children that had been laid 
out for the exhibit. 

Play City 

Raphael is now the mayor of the play city. 
George is taking a vacation. Raphael chose 
Arthur for assistant mayor. 

Dick made the ocean for the boats in the 
play city. The Hudson River leads into the 
ocean where the boats will float. 

The play city is under the balcony, and we 
have some ropes there so the children won't 
step on the sidewalk. 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Handwriting 1n 


the Child's 


Language and Letters 


By BertHa Brown Litretut, The New Haven Public Schools 


HE purpose of all instruction in hand- 
g writing is to develop the ability to 
2K) express ideas easily, clearly and legibly 
| \aa@’| by meaps of pen or pencil and paper. 
(2'°) This expression may be a bill of sale, 
a check, an account of receipts and disbursements, 
a letter, or what not. So we endeavor to base 
every writing exercise on the immediate needs 
of the children, having first inspired them to 
feel the need of such instruction. 

There is a wonderful opportunity to teach 
practical art in the writing period: balance, 
symmetry, arrangement, proportion, and adapta- 
tion of the problem to the shape and size of 
the paper. These experiences tend to put the 
children at ease in writing under any and all 
circumstances, just as training in politeness de- 
velops grace in social activities. 

The first requisites in writing, after the 
letter combinations and word exercises have 
progressed to the point of sentence forming, 
are to have something to say and want to say 
it. So we encourage the children to propose 
the sentences, directed unconsciously by the 
teacher. One morning we watched a woodpecker 
from our window. Naturally the children were 
very willing to practice the perfection of the 
letters p and k when they were needed in writing 
“woodpecker.”’ They were interested in spelling 
and writing the words required in the construction 
of a paragraph about the bird. Of course they 
wrote well. The woodpecker is so sturdy and 
pecks with such- precision, certainly boys and 
girls should be able to sit as erect and use their 
tools with as great dexterity as he. So Mr. 
Woodpecker aided us in writing, language, and 
nature study several times a day. 

They know the writing will receive little 
commendation unless it represents their best 
effort. Between classes we take time to discuss 
it. It is not regular language time, according 
to the time-table, but quite as fruitful. First of 
all, we scan the boards for general impressions. 
We select the stories that show the best writing, 
always keeping in mind the fact that well written 
work looks most inviting and most interesting. 
It advertises itself. Then we consider the de- 


tails, good writing, title, margins, paragraphing, 


spelling, capitalization and punctuation. Interest 
in board work never seems to lag. 

The written language lends itself quite admira- 
bly to the reading lesson. What can be more 
alive and interesting than a paragraph or story 
direct from the hand of one of your own class- 
mates? As for the author’s reading, shall you 
ever forget the chills and thrills, the quaking 
knees and flushed cheeks, experienced when you 
were called on to read your own productions? 
The authors themselves may be able to decipher 
their own work, but it should be written well 
enough for any one else to read with ease. 

Impersonating animals, plants, or even inani- 
mate objects isone of the easiest means of securing 
good written language, and the possibilities are 
practically limitless. The children, being conver- 
sant with their subject, write with ease and 
fluency, and have much to say. They enjoy 
the exercise both of writing and of listening to 
their comrades’ compositions. These are made 
doubly interesting when illustrated with original 
sketches. This work naturally links up with the 
nature study. The children are constantly on 
the alert to tell something they think their mates 
do not know. So many bits‘of information are 
dispensed incidentally without effort on the part 
of the teacher. Quite an ideal way of teaching 
lessons in kindness is by means of impersonation. 
‘When a child, assuming the role of an animal, 
makes a plea for food and water at regular 
periods, and begs that people refrain from teasing 
him, he has an emotional impulse for writing. 
The act of writing and then reading makes a 
much deeper impression than simply standing 
and giving an oral recitation on the subject. 
If children are permitted to select the productions, 
either on the blackboard or on paper, which they 
wish to read, they invariably will choose the 
neatest, most legible work. The authors ol! 
unattractive stories realize their ware is not 
popular and will endeavor to mend their ways. 

The seasonable time for introducing letter 
writing seems to be winter. From time immemo- 
rial youngsters have written to Santa. This 
theme may be utilized at almost any date because 
of its perennial. interest. Some day when thie 

children come in, they spy a letter on the board 
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from the old Saint himself. The heading, body 
and closing are all there in correct fashion. 
Interest is intense. After reading the letter and 
then allowing the pent-up chatter to exhaust 
itseli—again a language period not according to 
schedule—the children are given time to copy the 
letter, preferably on the board. Here is a test 
for sharp eyes. Nothing has been said about 
the placing of the various parts of the letter. 
When all are seated, we hunt for letters that 
look like Santa’s and discover why they resemble 
his. Those who did not arrange their work 
correctly have the opportunity to make changes 
at once before interest lags. This is followed by 
a letter purporting to come from a child, respond- 
ing to Santa’s questions and expressing intetest 
in his and Mrs. Santa’s welfare. An offer of 
assistance is made, in case they have more work 
than they can do. This letter is treated the 
same as the former one. The majority of the 
children need the practice for arrangement and 
all are having a practical writing lesson, as well 
as one in language, and instruction in courtesy. 

The next letter may be from the toyman, 
with the same heading. This stresses other 
points, what toys and playthings the children 
enjoy most, in what condition their gifts received 
at holiday time now are, and if they are being 
shared with boy and girl neighbors who are less 
fortunate. This affords opportunity for oral 
work and also for talks and practical training 
about generosity and thought for others. 

By this time great improvement in writing 
and arrangement is noted. For some reason, 
corrections on the board never seem so irksomeas 
on paper. Having acquired considerable skill 
in the art of letter writing, the children are 
permitted, for the sake of variety as well as to 
test ability, to make their own selection of 
medium, either blackboard or paper, for their 
first original letter, although they are strongly 
encouraged to use the boards for their first 
attempts at original letter writing. One reason 
for urging the use of the boards is the fact that 
children make many errors when starting this 
original work, and these can be easily and quickly 
erased and corrected without leaving an unsightly 
production when completed. Much of the poorly 
written work is due to inadequate preparation 
in what to do and how to do it. The children 
always enjoy this correspondence. It is enlarged 
upon by writing to the teacher or other teachers, 
to supervisors or to a friend. Great effort is 
encouraged by sometimes telling the children 
that the best letters only will be sent. This is 


not always wise, for some children realize they 
would have no chance to send their letters; 
they know they are inferior in both handwriting 
So, for a greater stimulus, 


and composition. 
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it is well to say that all letters will be delivered. 
Then the poor and mediocre workers are encour- 
aged to make as good an appearance as _ possible 
when compared with the best. As gifts that 
show thought and care in selection are most ap- 
preciated, so letters well composed and well 
written show interest in as well as respect for 
the person addressed. 

Along with the letters comes the addressing 
of envelopes. Various envelopes that have come 
through the mail are exhibited. The writing 
and placing of the address are discussed. A 
talk about the work of the post office and dead 
letter office, of broken friendships and losses in 
business due to misdirected letters, makes clear 
to the class the necessity of addressing envelopes 
with great care and precision, as well as legibility. 

The children love to write notes to their 
teacher and place them surreptitiously on her 
desk or under the blotter. These are answered 
either orally, pointing out where improvements 
can be made, or by real letters if the effort put 
forth has been especially great. Whenever it is 
thought a written model would aid it is used in 
replying. While the teacher enters into the 
game and encourages the sport, sheis disappointed 
if a carelessly executed missive appears, thinks 
it must have been a mistake or a joke, and is 
soon rewarded by a more complimentary pro- 
duction. 

One of the hardest problems presented in the 
third and fourth grades is copying poetry. We 
always feel that when this task is accomplished 
the children are prepared to attack and complete 
almost any problem in a fairly creditable fashion. 
The manner of placing of each line, if it fills 
more than one line, and worse still more than 
two lines, when written; remembering to begin 
every line of poetry, not every line of writing, 
with a capital letter, and at the same time 
write in an acceptable manner, all seem quite 
bewildering to the child. But by working from 
simple to the more difficult problems, we find 
ourselves steadily moving on toward the goal. 
The blackboard is especially helpful here, 
because errors can be erased as often as need be 
and a satisfactory piece of work eventually 
presented without the necessity of rewriting the 
entire selection. 

We find an easy and enjoyable introduction 
to copying poetry through making original 
rhymes in class. It certainly relieves the grind 
of a trying task and adds zest to the perform- 
ance. Forinstance, the word ‘‘cat’’ wassuggested. 
Then we immediately thought of ‘“‘rat.’’? So 
the rhyme developed— 


I have an old, gray cat, 
He caught a big, fat rat, 
(Continued on page 64) 


Artists Every Child 


Should Know 


JEAN BAPTISTE CAMILLE COROT, 1796-1875 


LD PARIS toward the: beginning of the 
period that knew Balzac and _ Victor 
Hugo saw a new sign gayly painted and 
‘| swinging beside a shop door on one of 
| ae | the thoroughfares given over to fashions. 
“Madame Corot, Marchande de Modes,” the 
sign read, and behind the shop window that was 
decked with colored ribbons and velvets the hus- 
band of Madame was busily engaged making wigs. 

Seated on a high stool at the desk where the 
books of this establishment of fashion were kept 
we may see in fancy a small boy. He had the 
color and build of a peasant lad. His hair held 
sunshine in its thick curls, and his cheeks were 
rosy with the outdoor life he loved. He had 
slight liking for the city. He and his parents 
had come from a Normandy farm to conquer 
Paris, and Jean was homesick. When he was 
but seven years old he.was sent to school on the 
rue Vaugirard whose ancient stones had felt 
the gallant footsteps of D’Artagnan. So Jean 
Baptiste Camille Corot was a very inefficient 
bookkeeper for his father, the hairdresser, and 
his mother, who was an artist of modes. He 
filled the pages of the ledgers with sketches of the 
beloved countryside to which he returned many 
times in his dreams. 

The elder Corots appreciated no art save their 
own. That their son had the genius of a great 
painter seemed to them inconceivable. They 
gave him a good common school education and 
then apprenticed him to a draper of Paris. Jean 
disliked the routine of this business and the harsh- 
ness of the stuffs he must handle and measure, 
but he learned punctuality, application and 
methodical habits. When, at twenty-two, he 
was free through a small legacy to study, his pent 
genius seems to have suffered nothing through 
arly inhibition. Corot painted with Michallon 
and Victor Bertin in Paris, and went later to 
Rome. He soon found himself in his work and 
in a few years was attracting the attention of 
European art circles. 

We may study him as one of the few artists 
who worked systematically. It was his habit to 


paint in the country all summer, early and late, 
and always outdoors so as to catch every changing 
effect of light and shade. 


He was the first artist 


in the Luxembourg Gallery. 


to suggest rather than outline the details of his 
composition, thus setting an example of beauty 
in landscape painting which had many imitations 
but no parallel. Landscape painting had been a 
striving for reality before Corot’s brushes swept 
away the cobwebs of tradition. He showed that 
it is not necessary to draw each leaf in order to 
produce a tree, or each line of the figure to achieve 
the whole. He emphasized mass, the objects 
merging and moving together, and always painted 
in the atmosphere from which they took their 
form. By compromising with reality he found 
an effect of motion and fluidity which character- 
izes all his painting. 

Dawn and sunset, mist observed from a barge 
on the River Seine, moonlight on the forests and 
fields of his native countryside, the Roman Forum 
and the Colosseum at night, gave Corot atmos- 
pherie effect which he caught in sketches and then 
elaborated to perfection in the winter in his 
Paris studio. While he was giving us all this 
beauty, he was still the businesslike, urbane 
Frenehman, dressed for his work, we are told, in 
a gay striped cotton nightcap, a countryman’s 
smock, and always with a long clay pipe upon 
which he puffed as he swung his brushes. ‘The 
work brought him financial suecess. His paint- 
ings found ready sale privately, and those of 
“The Forum’”’ and “The Colosseum” were hung 
Leisure and means 
made it possible for Corot to share in the crisis 
into which France was plunged in 1870. Not only 
was he awarded the Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
but his charities during the Siege of Paris 
amounted to more than 25,000 frances. 

He left us “Le Concert,” “Dance of the 
Nymphs,” ‘Evening,’ - “Flight into Egypt,’ 
“Saint Sebastian,’ ‘“‘La Petite Pie,” ‘‘The 
Mower,” ‘Dance of Sorrento Shepherds,” ‘The 
Goatherd,”’ ‘‘Mist Effect,’ Round Tower, 
and ‘‘The Cypresses,” all of appealing beauty 
and charm for children’s study. Corot’s painting 
seems to have its inspiration in a childhood love 
of the earth, its rising mists, its glowing trans- 
formation in the light, and the shifting shadows 
of deep woods. A child of today feels these 
qualities in reproductions of Corot’s masterpieces 
and appreciates them. 
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POSTER PATTERNS OF LITTLE FOLKS CLASSICS 


Designs by Louise D. Tessin 


Pied Piper of Hamelin 


CAPE LINING, RED ORANGE 

CAPE, HAT RIM, BLUE VIOLET 

JACKET. FLUTE, LIGHT YELLOW ORANGE 
TROUSERS, FEATHER, LIGHT RED ORANGE 
SHOES, DARK BROWN 

MICE. NEUTRAL GRAY 

HANDS, FACE, FLESH COLOR 

HAIR, YELLOW 

HAT, LIGHT VIOLET 
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PUPPET THEATER. The Three Bears Designs by Marguerite Marquart 
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Platform 
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THE WILD GEESE ARE CALLING Design by G. Eleanor Shaw 
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FOR THE MARCH BLACKBOARD 


Design by G. Eleanor Shaw 


Use for Old Calendars 

Teaching fivetyear-olds how to tell time is 
simplified by having them make a clock of their 
This is done by saving old calendar pages, 
from which each 
child cuts out 
the numerals to 
thirteen. The 
background ‘of 
the clock face is 
made by using 
pages from wall 


own. 


paper sample 
books. On the 
reverse side 


draw a_ circle, 
marking it light- 
ly in quarters. 
This aids in 
Spacing the 
numbers cor- 
rectly. Cut the 
hands from black cardboard and fasten them in 
place with a paper fastener. 

Allow the children to place the hands at the 
hour and half hour and tell each other the time 
on their own clocks. 

—E.siz Scumook, Springfield, Missourt. 


Playing Cafeteria 

In the first-grade room we enjoy developing our 
number lesson through the lunch room activities. 

The children cut from the advertising section 
of magazines pictures of bowls of soup, slices of 
sake, jelly, fruits, in fact any food that is pictured 
as ready to serve. These pictures are then pasted 
on a large cardboard. After talking of the food 
ralue of each article displayed, we decide upon 
its price, and use our printing press to print the 
price beneath each. 

One child becomes the lunch room manager 
and calls members of the class to buy. As each 
tells what he wants for lunch, the manager states 
the price and quickly writes it on the board. He 


then computes the amount each child owes the 
lunch room. 


We price each article within the 


Wy 


range of the child’s knowledge of numbers. As 
his knowledge grows, the price of articles on the 
chart is increased. 
Thus the children gain practical experience in 
quick addition through a game. 
—Nawn C. Natchez, Mississippi. 


Toy Trees That Will Stand 

Heavy construction paper in green is used for 
free-hand cutting of trees that find various project 
uses this month. Fold an oblong of paper 
through the center lengthwise and cut the outline 
of the tree and its trunk free hand. The children 
will learn to recognize the shape of maple, oak, 
elm, and pine trees, and cut the shapes accord- 
ingly. Cutting on folded paper makes a sym- 
metrical outline. 

The standard for the tree is made of a strip of 
the same paper that will fold into four oblongs 
the width of the trunk of the tree. This is done 
by folding the strip first into halves and then into 
quarters. Paste the first oblong made by this 
folding over the last oblong, and then paste the 
tree against a single oblong. Press the crease at 
the back of the standard tent-fashion, or slip an 
empty spool inside. The result is a tree for the 
sand box village or the floor-built Toy Town that 
will not continually blow over. 

—Mavupe H. Kirrrepae, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Scrapbooks and Paper Clips 


There will be a ten-cent book marked ‘“Clip- 
pings” at the stationery department of almost 
any local general store. It is usually 93” x 63”, 
and is made of bogus paper with a stiff cover. 
Buy one a month and clip from your educational 
magazines useful suggestions for the month. 
Paste an envelope inside the cover of this scrap- 
book and slip into it important notes for safe 
keeping. These monthly books will be of great 
service from year to year. 

In a similar manner, patterns for the month 
may be saved. Inclose them in the ten-cent 
folder, 12’”’ x 10’, and tie securely with the narrow 
tape, which is a part of the folder. If each child 
were to buy one he would have a place for 
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unfinished drawing or cutting projects, or the 
little story or picture books he might be making. 

Then the paper clip! How a child likes to 
handle it, and what pride he takes in not losing 
it! Procure a box of these for five cents and 
choose a child to fasten the morning’s drawing 
or writing papers together in groups of eight, or 
the number needed for a table. The helpers will 
take care of the clips, and when the lesson is 
finished they will lay the papers on your desk, 
neatly fastened so no stray breeze can scatter 
them. Use smaller envelopes at five cents a 
package for individual seat work and _ close 
them securely with a clip that grips the required 
seat work packages together. These take less 
room than seat work boxes, and are easily handled. 

Last of all, do not forget the brass paper 
fastener which gives the child much joy. He 
pokes it through the paper, separates its fingers 
and sees it hold together the pages of a ‘‘Health 
Book,” a drawing book, or a book in which to 
paste words he has cut from the newspaper and 
pictures that he treasures. These inexpensive 
devices will help you to train your children in 
neatness and order. 

—KATHARINE Tuomas, Dayton, Ohio. 


Pint-Jar Hot Lunch 


Hot lunch cooked and served at our school had 
been a failure because the foreign children wanted 
garlic, others did not. The parents complained 
about poorly chosen foods, poor cooking, unsani- 
tary serving and everything in general. The two 
teachers in charge were frantic trying to serve the 
food hot in addition to teaching four grades each. 

Two years; then the Ladies’ Club presented 
our school with a two-burner electric hot-plate. 
The school board gave us a wash boiler, and one 
of the older boys made a lathe rack for it. With 
this equipment two teachers served a majority 
of the seventy children a hot lunch from Decem- 
ber until June. Under this plan each child 
brought from home, in a glass jar with a tight 
fitting lid, what his parents wished him to have. 
Each child placed his jar in the boiler. At 11 
o'clock a monitor put a small quantity of water 
in the boiler and turned on the current. Since 
practically all the children brought lunch, every 
one passed at noon to the wash room where soap, 
water, and paper towels were supplied. Next, 
after inspection, each child took his jar from the 
boiler, chose a comfortable place to eat, and then 
sat still until 12:25. A bell rung at this time was 
a signal for every one to play. 

As a result of this supervised lunch hour, 
children underweight gained, good food was not 
wasted, the children enjoyed the lunch hour 
because they were clean and comfortable, and our 
parents were happy because of this improvement 
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in our procedure. Among the foods that were 
brought were milk, chocolate, soups of all kinds, 
beans, macaroni cooked in various ways, such 
vegetables as carrots, peas, tomatoes, and turnips, 
chicken pie, mashed potato and gravy. A pint 
fruit jar will serve two or three, and a quart jar 
will serve a family of five little folks. 
—TueE PRINcIPAL oF A CALIFORNIA RURAL ScHOOL. 


Phonics for the Slower Pupils 

My first grade beginners this year were younger 
than the average, and did not seem to grasp the 
work in phonies. I gave up my usual method 
and followed a new plan better adapted to their 
stage of development. Using a printing set, I 
stamped in their writing books each morning ¢ 
new sound, drawing a picture beside it to illustrate 
the sound, and writing the name of the picture. 
I told them the name of the sound, as “‘s,”’ the 
first sound in sun. The coloring of the picture 
furnished busy work, and the children learned to 
write the word as well as read it. Among the 
words I used in this way were: ring, rake, man, 
umbrella, and cat. When enough vowels and 
consonants had been learned to provide a good 
working basis, we turned to the regular phonics 
work and the children were soon building words 
rapidly. 

In the absence of a printing set, careful pen 
printing may be substituted, or letters of large 
type may be cut out and pasted on. 


—Mrs. VERNE ForsMan, Bremerton, Washington. 


Making a Number Booklet 

When the time came last year for teaching 
my pupils to recognize the figures from 1 to 10 
we made some number booklets. The cover 
of each was made from a 9” x 12’ sheet of con- 
struction paper folded to make the booklet 
6’ x 9”. Drawing paper, cut 8” x 11”, was 
folded for the inside leaves. A picture appro- 
priate to the season was colored, cut and pasted 
on the outside. Large figures from 1 to 10 
were cut by the children from old calendars 
during a seat-work period. At other periods 
sach child cut circles, squares and other forms 
from colored paper to paste on the pages with 
the figures. Later the child pasted a figure 1 at 
the top of the first page of his booklet. One 
circle was pasted in the middle of the page. 

Each successive page was treated in a similar 
manner, the number of pictures used on each 
corresponding with the figures at the top. The 
pictures on each separate page were alike in size 
and color, but no two pages were alike. We 
tried to group the pictures so they would look 
well. The booklets were fastened together with 
colored raffia, and when they were completed 


the children were proud to take them home. 
—KATHERYNE McDOona.Lp, Cave-in-Rock, Ill. 
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The Tollgate 


By MABEL 


break the 
hinges!” cried March. ‘‘Who are you, pray, 
and what do you want?” 

“T am Winter, and I want to come through!”’ 
said the old gentleman in a blustering tone. 
“So I should think!’ replied March. 
should have gone through weeks ago. 

time for Spring to be here.” 

“Yes. She’s after me. She’s chasing me. 
That’s why Iam in sucha hurry. Open the gate 
and let me through,”’ Winter answered. 

“Hoity-toity! Not so fast. You must pay 
the toll first. Open your sack and show me what 
you have to pay with,” shouted March. 

Then Winter shook his white beard and glared 
with his icy eyes as he set the sack upon the 
ground and opened it. 

“There are a few fogs left,” he said, “but they 
are only thin ones, for I used the thick ones in 
November and January.”’ 

“Have you any mist and frost?” asked March. 

“Yes, plenty,” Winter told him. 

“Put them there! Have you any rain?” 

“Plenty, although I gave a lot to December. 
I have a couple of thunderstorms, too.”’ 

“Put them there,” said March. “That 
is a fair beginning, but it is not enough to 
pay the toll. You must find something 
else.”’ 

“T have a little snow.” Winter 
hung his head, for he knew he 
should have got rid of snow long 
before! 

“Put it there! 
Fancy keeping 
snow! Folks 


“You 
It is almost 
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don’t like snow later than February. It is lucky 
I was here to take it from you. Any other 
March wouldn’t be so kind. What else have you 
in your sack?”’ 

“There are two floods and a couple of gales and 
a whole packet of hailstones.”’ 

“You had better give me the whole sack, and 
I will let you through the tollgate,” said March. 
So Winter paid as he was told, and March opened 
the gate. 

“Quick, let me through!” cried Winter. 
“Spring has almost caught me. Quick! Shut 
the gate, or she will slip through behind me.” 

Then March closed the gate with a clang! 

Next morning he looked at the sack which 
Winter had left, and he said, “Hum! These 
things are not worth saving. My daughter, 
April, will not want them. I will use them up 
now.” 

So he took the fog and spread it over the land, 
making it as dark as night. He spread the mist 
in the valleys and tipped the opening buds with 
frost. He swamped the pavements with rain 
and made two thunderstorms growl like bears in 
the sky. Then he sent a layer of snow, just 
enough for a snow-fight. He used up the floods 
and the gales and the hailstones. Then people 
said, “Oh, dreadful March! Get away from that 
tollgate, DO. Please let your dear daughter, 

April, mind the gate.”’ 
So March crept into a corner and went 
to sleep, and April opened the gate and 
let Spring come through. 

Poor old March. Everyone was 

glad that he was gone, but I wonder 

what would have happened if he 

had not used up those things. We 
might have had 
snow in the mid- 
dle of summer. 
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The Story of the Road Builders 


By ELEANOR VERDERY SLOAN 


He had been 
| away for a long time. While he was 
5) away he had been living with wonders like 
| trains, steam shovels, rock-crushers, 
_2¥%e'| dynamite, mills, and mines. Letty and 
Ton in and Pat felt sure that he must know stories, 
many stories. Now there was a half hour before 
bedtime. A big fire crackled in the fireplace. 
And they had captured their busy Grandpa. 
They sat on his knees. They held him down 
tight. 

story, Grandpa! 
cried. 

‘What shall it be about?” asked Grandpa. 

“Steam shovels!”’ said John. 

“Dynamite!” said Letty. 

“Trains!” said Pat. 

Grandpa scratched his chin. 
said, ‘‘now let me see. 

Steam shovels, dynamite, and trains! Those 
belong to the story of the road builders. Without 
them the road builders could not crush stone. 
Without crushed stone they could not make their 
fine new roads. Steam shovels, dynamite, and 
trains are the magic that bring crushed stone to 
the road builders. Did you ever wonder where 
that stone came from and how it was crushed?” 

“Yes,” said Letty, “tell 

“Tell us!’ cried John. 

“Tell us quickly!” eried Pat. 

Grandpa scratched his chin. 
said, ‘‘now let me see. 

First you must think of a big piece of rock, a 
whole mountain of solid rock high on top of a 
big hill. .That huge, smooth, solid rock is 
changed into big pieces of stone, medium-sized 
pieces of stone, little pieces of stone, and even 
into dust. The big pieces, the medium-sized 
pieces, and the little pieces, and even the dust all 
go to the road builders and the road builders put 
them into their fine new roads.” 

“Did you see the monster rock going into 
pieces of stone and into dust?” asked Letty. 

“T did,” said Grandpa. 

‘Tell us about it,”’ cried Letty. 

“Oh, tell us,”’ cried John. 

“Yes, tell us quickly!’ cried Pat. 

Grandpa scratched his chin. 
said, ‘‘now let me see! 

One day the train came up the hill, snorting, 
chugging, puffing, blowing, Puff, puff, puff-puff- 
Tee Puff, puff, puff-puft-puff-puff, up the 

i 


ANS [fayg RAN DPA had been away. 


Tell us a story!” they 


““We-e-ell,”’ he 


‘“We-e-ell,” he 


‘““We-e-ell,”’ he 


The engine pulled a long train of freight cars. 
The end car, next to the caboose, was a flat car. 
Puff, puff, puff-puff-puff-puff, snorted the engine. 
The engineer clang-clang, clang-clanged the bell. 
We all went down to meet the train. We did 
not care so much about the engine or about the 
freight cars. We really went down to meet that 
flat car, for on that flat car sat a great enormous 
steam shovel. 

The train stopped. But the steam shovel just 
sat there on the flat car. His ticket said he ought 
to get off. But you see steam shovels are not 
like girls and boys who hop off the train and ery, 
‘Hello! Hello! I’m so glad to see you!’ Steam 
shovels have to be carefully helped off. They 
have to be waked up with things that they like 
and coaxed to move. And they have no legs. 
They can’t just step off or jump off or hop off. 
They have to crawl down a slope where there are 
no steps. 

So the first thing we had to do to get that steam 
shovel down to‘the ground from the flat car was 
to build a path from the car to the ground. The 
path had to be very strong because the steam 
shovel was so enormous and so heavy. We had 
to take big pieces of trees, bigger than logs, to 
make the path. We called the big pieces of trees 
timbers. 

When we had made the path we began to wake 
up the steam shovel. First we gave him a good 
drink of water in his boiler. Then we lit a nice 
coal fire under the boiler. Pretty soon the old 
shovel began to hiss and steam as if he liked the 
water and the fire. We could see he was waking 
up and getting ready to move. A man got upon 
the shovel and pulled one of the levers. The 
old shovel hissed some more, h-s-s-s-sss, hssss! 
Then he started to move. 

Just like an elephant with his trunk high in the 
air, the steam shovel moved along the flat car and 
down the heavy timber path from the car to the 
ground. After he reached the ground he kept 
right on moving over to the huge smooth rock. 
When he got nearly there we let him rest and go 
to sleep again. Before we put the steam shovel 
to work, we had to put the drills to work. 

You have heard drills when a skyscraper is 
being built. 


Brrrrrrr-utt-tut Brrrrrrr-rutt-tut-tut 
Brrrrrrr-utt-tut Brrrrrrr-rutt-tut-tut 


The drills made lots of little holes in the huge, 
smooth, solid rock. When the little holes were 
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all finished we put a stick of dynamite in each one 
and a fuse. Then we ran away to a safe place 
and waited—and—w—aited—and B-ANQ! 

The blasting began. 

How it bellowed among the hills! 
echoed! It sounded and resounded. Crashing! 
Smashing! Tumbling! Rumbling! Rocks split- 
ting into pieces with a noise like thunderclaps. 

B - ANG! B- ANG! B - ANG! 

When we were quite sure there was no more 
dynamite left to go off, we woke up the steam 
shovel. It was the steam shovel’s job to shovel 
up the broken rock and load it into ears.’ 

We found the steam shovel fast asleep just 
where we had left him. We began to wake him 
up. First. we gave him a good drink of water 
in his boiler. Pretty soon the old shovel began 
to hiss and steam as if he liked it. We could see 
he was waking up and getting ready to move. A 
man got up on the shovel and pulled one of the 
levers. The old shovel hissed some more, h-s-s-s- 
sss, hssss! Then he started to move. 

Just like an elephant with his trunk high in the 
air, he moved over to the broken rock and began 
to shovel it into the cars. He made a great deal 
of noise about it. That steam shovel was a 
conceited old elephant. 


How it 


‘SSteam SShovels SSwallow SStone. 
SSteam SShovels SSwallow SSS-tone. 
S-SS wallow-wallow-wallow,’ 


he would say diving at the pile—Gr-r-rrr. Then: 


‘SSteam SShovels SSpit SStone. 
SSteam SShovels SSpit SSS-tone. 
S-SS pit-Y A,’ 


he would shout, opening his jaws so the stone 
could all tumble, rattle, rattle, rattle, into the cars. 

When a car was full of stone it was pulled away 
by mules. But the old steam shovel kept right 
on. He paid no attention to the mules and the 
mules paid no attention to him. 
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‘SSteam SShovels SSwallow SStone. 
SSteam SShovels SSwallow SSS8-tone. 
S-SS wallow-wallow-wallow"’ 


he would say diving at the pile—Gr-r-rrr. Then: 


‘SSteam SShovels SSpit SStone. 
SSteam SShovels SSpit SSS-tone. 
S-SS pit-YA,’ 


he would shout, opening his jaws wide so the 
stones could all tumble, rattle, rattle, rattle, into 
the cars. 

The mules pulled the cars full of stones to a 
big bucket. The bucket was called a skip. Then 
the stones in the skip were hoisted by an electric 
engine high, high up to a mill.” 

‘What does the mill do to them?” 
Letty. 
flour.” 

“My, no!” said Grandpa. ‘There are lots 
of mills beside flour mills. This mill took the 
stone into its big strong teeth and crushed it 
smaller, and smaller, and smaller. Then shoot 
went the pieces of stone over big revolving screens. 
Screens that went round and round, that sifted 
and sifted the stones into different piles; piles 
of big pieces of stone, medium-sized pieces of 
stone, little pieces of stone, and even some dust.” 

“T see! I see!’ shouted John, ‘‘and then the 
train came.” 

“Yes,” said Grandpa, “then the train came up 
the hill, snorting, chugging, puffing, blowing. 
Puff, puff, puff-puff-puff-puff, up the hill.” 

‘“‘And the big pieces of stone were loaded on,”’ 
said Letty. 

“And the medium-sized pieces of stone were 
loaded on,” said John. 

“And the little pieces of stone were loaded on,”’ 
said Pat. 

“And even the dust was loaded on,” said 
Grandpa. ‘‘And that is the way the road 
builders get what they need to make their fine 
new roads.”’ 


asked 
“T thought a mill was only for grinding 


The Tale of a Turnip 


For the Littlest Ones 


By EvizABETH CLARKE 


~X)|NCE upon a time there was a little old 


MW) Man, and a little old Woman, his wife, 
|| and a little Girl, their grandchild, and a 
little black-and-white Cat, and a little 
IL 


! 
*¥*| Mouse (whose hole nobody knew but only 
the little black-and-white Cat), and they all 


lived together in a little house. 


One day the little old Man said to the little old 
Woman, his wife, “I’m going out to the field to 
plant a seed,” and she-said, ‘What kind of a 
seed?”’ and he said, ‘‘A turnip seed.” So the 
little old Man went out to the field, and he dug a 
little hole, and he put in a seed (it was a turnip 
seed), and he went back to the house and said to 
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the little old Woman, “I’ve planted it!’ 
they both said, ““We hope it will grow.” 

And it did grow. The sun shone and the wind 
blew and the rain rained, and a little green shoot 
came out of the ground, and it grew, till it grew 
to be a very big turnip (as big as this). So one 
day when it was grown (as big as this) the little 
old Man said to the little old Woman, his wife, 
“Put the pot on the fire and boil some water, and 
mind it’s a big pot, for I’m going to pull up the 
turnip, and we'll have turnip soup.” 

So the little old Woman, his wife, made up the 
fire and got the biggest pot she had and filled it 
with water to make the turnip soup. 
little old Man went out to the field and he caught 
hold of the turnip, and he pulled, and he pulled, 
but he couldn’t pull up the turnip. 

So the little old Man called to the little old 
Woman, his wife, “Come and take hold of me, 
that we may pull up the turnip.” 

So the little old Woman, his wife, left the pot 
boiling on the fire, and she came running out of the 
house, and the little old Woman, his wife, had 
hold of the little old Man, her husband, and the 
little old Man, her husband, had hold of the 
turnip, and they pulled, and they pulled, but 
they couldn’t pull up the turnip. 

So the little old Woman, his wife, called to the 
little Girl, their grandchild, and said, “‘Come 
and take hold of me, that we may pull up the 
turnip.” 

So the little Girl, their grandchild, came running 
out of the house, and the little Girl, the grand- 
child, had hold of the little old Woman. The 
little old Woman, his wife, had hold of the little 
old Man, her husband, and the little old Man, 
her husband, had hold of the turnip, and they 
pulled, and they pulled, and they pulled, but 
they couldn’t pull up the turnip. 

So the little Girl, the grandchild, called to the 
little black-and-white Cat, and said, ‘‘Come and 
take hold of me, that we may pull up the turnip.”’ 

So the little black-and-white Cat came running 


And 
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out of the house (with its tail in the air, as little 
cats do when they’re pleased), and the little 
black-and-white Cat had hold of the little Girl, 
the grandchild, and the little Girl, the grand- 
child, had hold of the little old Woman, the grand- 
mother, and the little old Woman, the grand- 
mother, had hold of the little old Man, her hus- 
band. They pulled, and they pulled, and they 
pulled, but they couldn’t pull up the turnip. 


So the little black-and-white Cat called the little 
Mouse (whose hole nobody knew, but only the 
little black-and-white Cat), “Come and take 
hold of me that we may pull up the turnip.” 


So the little Mouse popped out of its hole (that 
nobody knew but only the little black-and-white 
Cat), and the little Mouse had hold of the little 
black-and-white Cat, and the little black-and- 
white Cat had hold of the little Girl, the grand- 
child, and the little Girl, the grandchild, had hold 
of the little old Woman, the grandmother, and 
the little old Woman, the grandmother, had hold 
of the little old Man, her husband, and they 
pulled, and they pulled, and they pulled, and they 
pulled, and up came the turnip! But the little 
old Man fell over on top of the little old Woman, 
his wife, and the little old Woman, his wife, fell 
over on top of the little Girl, the grandchild, 
and the little Girl, the grandchild, fell over on top 
of the little black-and-white Cat, and the little 
black-and-white Cat fell over on top of the little 
Mouse (whose hole nobody knew but only the 
black-and-white Cat), and on top of them all was 
the turnip! 


But nobody was hurt, and it was a very good 
turnip, and it made very good turnip soup. 
There was enough for the little old Man, and the 
little old Woman, his wife, and the little Girl, the 
grandchild, and the little black-and-white Cat 
and the little Mouse (whose hole nobody knew 
but only the little black-and-white Cat)—and 
there was enough left for the person who told the 
story! 


Crows 


On the first of March 

The crows begin to search; 

By the first of April 

They are sitting still; 

By the first of May 

They’ve all flown away; 
Coming greedy back again 
With October’s wind and rain. 


—WSelected. 


Poems for First Spring Days 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


A Monday Rhyme 


By M. M. Hutcuinson 


Thirty-six handkerchiefs 
Hanging on the line, 

Five sisters have I, 

So of these are mine. 


Thirty pairs of stockings 
Hanging on the line, 
Five sisters have I, 

So pairs are mine. 


The Underbrush 


By ELEANOR FARJEON 


Up in the woods the pine soars red, 
And oak and chestnut rear the head, 
And ash and larch stand up so high 
They seem to try to touch the sky, 
But lower down there is a crush 

Of bushes in the Underbrush. 


Hazel and thorn and bramble close 
Above their secret. No one knows 
What things grow and what creatures creep 


Twenty-four jumpers Beneath that tangle dense and deep. fol 
Hanging on the line, I cannot push through it—but hush! 
Five sisters have I, I’ve heard things in the Underbrush. ev 


So of these are mine. 
Eighteen little skirts are 
Hanging on the line, 

Five sisters have I, 


—‘*The Country Child’s Alphabet.”’ 
Copyright, The Poetry Bookshop, London, England. 


So——-skirts are mine. = 
Twelve sets of underwear Weather Rhyme for St. Gregory’s Day bo 


Hanging on the line, 
Five sisters have I, 
So———sets are mine. 


Over the water the stork flies, 
The frog croaks at sunrise, 


Out to sea the ice flows, im 
Six Sunday frocks are Off to plough the farmer goes. coy 
—Translated from the Bohemian. ms 
‘ive sisters have I, . 
So frock is mine. du 
—Child Education, London, England. or 
Co 
Flower Chorus ar 
en 
Cardboard Houses By WaLpo Emerson tw 
By Anne MacDonatp Oh, such a commotion under the ground, 
j When March called ‘‘Ho, there! ho!’ for 
Cardboard houses all the same, Such spreading of rootlets far and wide, lit! 
Square and white, with a fancy name! Such whisperings to and fro! 
A wooden fence and a painted gate, T 
On the edge of a road, so long and straight. ‘Are you ready? the Snowdrop asked, ‘ 
“°Tis time t® start, you know. 
Curtained windows, and doors of green, “Almost, my dear,” the Scilla replied, t 
Brass knobs and knockers, say! have you seen I'll follow as soon as you go. 
The little toy people the white walls hide, ‘Then “Ha! ha! ha!” acl Oe CE P 
With the gray days and gold days, kept inside? 
Of laughter sweet and slow, ror 
Cardboard houses all the same From millions of flowers under the ground, i 
Yet each of them holds a different game, Yes, millions beginning to grow. pl 
Which the little toy people, grave or gay : d 
Play. each in wer “T’ll promise my blossoms,” the Crocus said, sto 
“When I hear the blackbird sing.” 
_ —From the Merry-Go-Round. And straight thereafter Narcissus cried, Spl 
~ Used by permission of the Author. ‘My silver and gold I'll bring.” dre 
“And before they are dulled,” another spoke, fh 
“The hyacinth bells shall ring.” th: 
ee os But the violet only murmured, “I’m here,” rac 
The Dove Says Coo And sweet grew the air of spring. th: 
The dove says, “Coo, coo, what shall I do? Then “Ha! ha! ha!” a chorus came In: 
I can scarce maintain two.” Of laughter sweet and low, An 
“Pooh pooh,” says the wren, “I have got ten, From millions of flowers under the ground, me 


And keep them all like gentlemen.” 


Yes, millions beginning to grow. 
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“The Little Blue Man’’ 
for library and school use is the increasing number 
of children of foreign-born parents whose teaching 


Tue Strory OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
113 pp. Tue Spirit or INDEPENDENCE. 126 pp. By 
Mabel Mason Carlton and Henry Fisk Carlton. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $&.72 and $.80. 

‘TS story of an important epoch in our 

history is told with completeness and interest 
for boys and girls in the first of these titles. The 
events leading up to the preparation of the 

Declaration of Independence, the functioning 

of the Continental Congress, sketches of Thomas 

Jefferson’s and John Hancock’s service to the 

young nation, and present-day implications of the 

document are written in a form that makes the 
book valuable for supplementary reading. 

The second title motivates the teaching of the 
first by giving children something to do that adds 
imagination to the teaching of historic fact. 
“The Spirit of Independence” describes and gives 
material for a patriotic pageant for indoor pro- 
duction with simple, easily made stage setting, 
or for outdoor production for the Fourth of July. 
Costuming, properties, and scenery are all 
arranged for by the children. The cast includes 
enough principals to make it interesting, and 
twenty to fifty extras so that an entire classroom 
may take part. These two books meet the needs 
for celebrating a holiday for which there is very 
little available material. 


yhemian. 


Tue Man. Translated from the Italian of 
Guiseppe Fancuilli by May M. Sweet. 198 pp. Illus- 
trated. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. $1.75. 


INOCCHIO has a brother, a gay. little paper 

doll, whose heroic adventures in the play- 
room where he was made, in a marionette theater, 
in a village of crickets and other delightful 
places such as Cyclamen Land, make a 
story all children will appreciate. The 
spirit of imagination expressed in chil- 
dren’s books of European source is 
frequently more worthwhile 
than ours; it is the result of 
racial thought in fantasy rather 
than the invention of the 
individual writer. 
Another recom- 
mendation of 


such translations as 


of English we must consider. These homeland 
stories, of which “The Little Blue Man” is a 
recent and excellent example, are language helps 
through the familiar appeal of the characters 
and background. 

Guiseppe Fancuilli is a well known writer for 
children, and this is the first appearance of his 
book in English. Mrs. Sweet has interpretated 
in her translation the whimsicality of the original. 
She has had many years of story-telling experience 
with an Italian group in Cleveland, and also has 
charge of the Italian book collection of the Cleve- 
land Public Library. The American Library 
Association publishes her pamphlet, ‘“The Italian 
Immigrant and His Reading.” All of which 
obviates the necessity of further introduction of a 
merry story for children from six to ten years old. 
Horses Now Lone Aco. 

343 pp. Illustrated. 

New York. 83. 

RS. MITCHELL serves childhood with rare 
foresight in writing the drama of our vanish- 
ing American, the horse. In a period of human 
progress in which the machine dominates it is 
well to call to the attention of children, in whom 
an interest in animals is instinctive, the unsung, 
taken-for-granted part the horse has played in 
the drama of civilization. 

The book will be of particular interest for chil- 
dren from eight to twelve years old. Its content 
is in the form of stories about individual horses 
of different periods: Baby Dan of today, 
taking more than his share of the load of a 
coal truck’s three-horse team; hopeful 
Dobbin hitched to a delivery wagon 
in New York in 1890; Black Bess, 
drawing a covered wagon over the 
Oregon trail to California in 

1846; Jan Kip, going over the 
Cumberland Trail 
through the Alleghenies 
in 1835; Carlos 
of Spain, the 


By Lucy Sprague Mitchell. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
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first horse brought to America by De Soto, the 
forefather of the wild horses of Texas; two horses 
of England in 1350, one a knight’s charger and the 


other a serf’s plow horse; two, one from the 
North and one from the South, meeting at the 
Battle of Tours in 1732; finally, an account of 
the earliest horses in Mongolia and Arabia back 
to the little three-toed Eohippus. The stories 
are accompanied by poems and ballads, many 
illustrations, and simple maps that give orienta- 
tion to the text. 

While not distinctly a work in geography or 
history, Mrs. Mitchell serves the needs of educa- 
tion in this volume in a different but quite as 
helpful way as'she teaches language through her 
“Here and Now” stories. She believes that the 
child’s interest in horses is just as deep as his 
interest in men at a certain stage of his develop- 
ment. The story of the place of horses in man’s 
struggle for shelter, food, clothing, roads, adven- 
ture and recreation is the story of geography; 
their linking of the past with the present forms a 
connective tissue of a narrative which has historic 
implications. This sound background of modern 
pedagogy makes the stories educational as well as 
entertaining and suggests the wide usefulness 
of the book. 


Story Tates. By Mina Pearl Ashton. 112 pp. 
Illustrated in black and white and color. Beckley-Cardy 
Company, Chicago, Ill. $.70. 

ADVENTURES IN STORYLAND. 128 pp. By Frances Lilian 
Taylor. Illustrated in color. Beckley-Cardy Company, 
Chicago. §&.60. 

New Srortes. A Second Reader in Community Life. By 
Marjorie Hardy. 220 pp. Illustrated in color. Wheeler 
Publishing Company, Chicago, Ill. §$.76. 

YW Hoe the appeal of these three titles 

differs, each represents the present technic 
of teaching reading through self-activity based 
on the child’s experience and interests upon 
entering his grade. Folklore, fairy tale, and 

Mother Goose rhymes make up the content of the 

first two, which should be valuable as supple- 

mentary texts where several primers and first 
readers are used during a term. 

“New Stories” is in “The Child’s Own Way 
Series” and emphasizes the trend of the newer 
curriculum which endeavors to help the child to 
better adapt himself to his environment. This 
second reader is one continuous story divided into 
incidents or chapters. The plot deals with a 
boy living on a farm who goes to visit his cousin 
in a large city. By means of this device, the 
contrast and interdependence between rural and 
city life are brought out. At the end of the 
reader, the boys take a train to go back to the 
farm. A book has been presented to them to 
read on the train. The title of the book proves 
to be “True Stories about Animals.” The last 
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section consists of stories supposed to have been 
taken from this book. 

Miss Hardy’s success in teaching reading in 
The University of Chicago Elementary School 
gives her published work authority. In Samuel 
Chester Parker’s ‘“Types of Elementary Teaching 
and Learning,” the section devoted to beginning 
reading is an account of the procedure in Miss 
Hardy’s classrooms. 


Tue Maaic Cioruespins. By Maude Dutton Lynch. 106 
pp. Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.75. 


HE charm of the child’s first reading book is 

delightfully expressed in this story, told in 
small words and big pictures, of a sick-a-bed boy 
and the constructive play which made his days 
happy. The making of clothespin soldiers and 
other celebrities is described and their adventures 
are interwoven with those of a gingerbread boy 
and a friendly dog. Not only does the home child 
need beginning books which can be put into his 
hands and used without adult help, but the 
primary school library corner in which a table 
of picture tales awaits the little silent readers has 
a place for them. ‘The book wears some merry 
end papers in color, drawn, as are the bright 
pictures, by M. A. Benjamin. The type is large 
and clear, and the text is printed in short sentences 
for the six or seven year old’s more natural eye 
span. 


THE VOCABULARY SPELLER. Book One. 
Two. 125 pp. By John G. Gilmartin. 
ner’s Sons, New York. $.56 each, 


ITH the decline of the spelling bee and the 
disintegration of the board-bound speller 
something vital was lost to American education. 
The child who is taught to spell accurately is 
likely to develop in concentration and acquire a 
habit of analytic thought. Application and clear 
thinking mean success in life. So we draw the 
circle which brings us around to the fundamentals 
of the course of study and the need for a modern 
system of teaching every child how to spell. 

The author of the Vocabulary Spellers, whose 
field of research was a grammar school of forty- 
eight rooms filled with both American children 
and those of foreign parentage, tested his system 
before he wrote anything about it. He conducted 
test lessons and review, beginning with the first 
grade, and finally introduced the work into all 
the classes from the first to the eighth. It 
resulted in increases of fifteen to twenty-eight 
per cent improvement in class averages. ‘The 
method deserves attention, for it aims to establish 
what Mr. Gilmartin terms subconscious spelling. 

It utilizes visual instruction to a wide extent, 
placing the words to be taught in their norm:! 
relativity in a sentence instead of in columns. 


112 pp. Book 
Charles Scrib- 
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The common sense of this plan is readily seen; 
the eye moves naturally from right to left in 
reading, not upand down. It also establishes an 
association of concomitant words of similar 
spelling and syllables in the mind, which has a 
tendency to make the process unconscious. 
Another innovation is the use of color in teaching 
difficult spelling, first as a means of emphasizing 
the difficulty, second as an easy method of 
correcting mistakes. These are only -hints as to 
the efficacy and innovation of the method, all the 
steps of which are carefully described and elabo- 
rated in the books. 

Book One covers the first to the fourth grades 
inclusive. Book Two earries spelling through 
the eighth grade. The lists of words for spelling 
are taken from the reading vocabularies most in 
use at the present time. 


Goop Reapine. Primer, 160 pp. First Reader, 160 pp. 
Second Reader, 272 pp. Third Reader, 288 pp. By 
John M. Manley, Edith Rickert, Nina Leubrie and Sarah 
E. Griswold. Illustrated in color. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. $.68, $.68, 3.76, $.80. 


HE authors of this new series in teaching 

reading express wide experience in their 
subject. Professor Manley and Professor Gris- 
wold represent the teaching of English at the 
University of Chicago. Miss Leubrie has experi- 
mented with reading based on nature and the 
child’s natural activities upon entering school. 
Miss Griswold gives us the fine teaching back- 
ground of the Cook County Normal School. 
Truly a notable group of sponsors for a set of 
readers which promises to make its title come true 
in the elementary school. 

Nursery rhymes, familiar songs, poems and 
loved stories make up the contents of the first 
four books in the series, but through keeping the 
same characters throughout, a continuity of 
story form results that preserves the interest and 
speeds the reading process by the stimulus of the 
child’s query, ‘What comes next?” There is a 
conscious elimination of the folk-tale material 
upon which so many reading texts depend. The 
number of readers the school child of today uses 
makes this an advantage in avoiding duplication 
of material. 

The First Reader not only stimulates an interest 
in reading but gives a mastery of form as presented 
in the printed page. The Second Reader acceler- 
ates this grasp of technic and at the same time 
broadens the child’s horizon through rousing an 
interest in selections based on nature and the 
arts. 'Thematerial of the Third Reader is assem- 
bled in units grouped around one idea in order 
that these dawning ideas may have a chance to 
grow. Its subject-matter emphasizes animal life 


because of the strong appeal of this interest to the 
An 


child at this stage of his development. 
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innovation in the series is the careful literary 
composition of each reading unit, the use of a 
child’s own idioms, and the se: 1sonal grouping of 
the stories so that the sequence of the lessons is 
the same as the fascinating adventure pageant of 
both the country and the city child’s year. 

Wonver TaLtes From Winpmitt Lanps. 


Jenkins Olcott. 238 pp. Illustrated. 
and Company, New York. $2. 


By Frances 
Longmans, Green 


ROM the gay jacket of this latest collection of 

Miss Olcott’s stories from other lands to its 
last page, these Dutch folk and fairy tales are 
colored with tulips, red house roofs and green 
dikes, they tinkle with cowbells and carillons, 
and they laugh with the humor of a country that 
lures childhood because it is the toyland of the 
nations. 

Such authoritative story-telling material as this, 
taken straight from the native tongue of a 
country’s story-tellers, instead of being adapted 
from a previous English version, is refreshing. 
Miss Olcott has gone straight to the legends of the 
provinces of Friesland, Zeeland and Brabant for 
her material, with the result that her transla- 
tions have an incomparable flavor and freshness. 
The stories take as their background the sim- 
plicity, gayety and home loving of this always - 
interesting people. They are short. They teach 
through the quality of their wit, for Dutch folk- 
lore is essentially wise. They reflect, as almost 
no other national legends do, the customs of a 
country and the effect of its geographic environ- 
ment upon human life. We read such alluring 
titles as “The Wonder Wheat of the Lady- 
Sand,” ‘The Willowman and Sunday’s Child,” 
“Green Grass on the Wall,” ‘Little Town Pink 
and Clean,”’ and “The Windmill Girl and Master 
Wind” and immediately decide that we must have 
all the others. 

A CoMPARATIVE Stupy OF D1irrFERENT Metuops Usep IN 
BrGinNers TO Write. By Oscar Edward 
Hertzberg, Ph.D. 61 pp. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, New York. $1.50 

EKACHERS College is making helpful contri- 

butions to educational discussion through 
its published experimental studies. The latest 
title presents much needed data on the underlying 
methods now in use for teaching beginners to 
write. The research represents a thoughtful 
examination of prevailing mechanical aids versus 
direct teaching. Four methods are presented: 
the sense training involved in groove tracing, 
sandpaper outline tracing and finger tracing; 
transparent paper tracing; free-hand copying from 

a model; and combinations of mechanical aids and 

direct learning methods. The results of this 

experiment indicate that children introduced to 
writing by means of the direct learning method 
acquire skill in writing more rapidly, build up 
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fewer irrelevant habits, and develop a more 
enduring interest in the writing process than do 
children introduced to writing through the use of 


mechanical aids. A‘seale for judging the hand- 
writing of beginners is developed, and also a 
formula for determining whether children have 
reached that stage in their development at which 
it should be profitable to give them systematic 
training in writing. 
Atlantic 
Little, 


THe WonperFrut Tune. 340 pp. Illustrated. 
Readers, Book Three. Edited by Randall Condon. 
Brown and Company, Boston. $.85. 

HE third in the Atlantic Readers series 
attains the high standard of beauty in prose 
and poetry set by the two preceding books. 

There is scarcely another group of supplementary 

readers so rich in charm and literary tradition as 

these which are built from the teaching experience 
of the superintendent of a great public school 
system. Wonderful Tune’ is edited for 
the sixth grade, but its contents are suitable, even 
essential, for the literature period of the lower 
grades in which the teacher reads to her class 
those short examples of beautiful English which 
serve as patterns of form and subject-matter. 

Worthy living and the character which grows out 

of it are the inspiration of the book. We read with 

delight Jacob Riis’ “The Old Town,” William 

James’ “Letters to My Children,” “The Lost 

White Wild-Strawberries,’” by Gene Stratton- 

Porter, ““The Wilds without. Firearms,’ by Enos 

Mills, and countless more treasures from the writ- 

ings of Margaret Fuller, Edward Everett Hale, 

Albert Bigelow Paine, Richard Le Galliene, 

Grace Hazard Conkling, William Beebe, Walter 

de la Mare, and many other authors who will last. 
The same standard of good taste which sets 

apart the subject-matter is shown in the format of 
the books. Style, binding, printing and general 
make-up are those of a home as well as a school 
book, one to be cherished, re-read, and lived with. 

EveryDAY PROBLEMS OF THE CouNTRY TEACHER. By 
Frank J. Lowth. 563 pp. Illustrated. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $2. 

R. LOWTH, who is principal of the Rock 
County Normal School, Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin, envisions the rural teacher rather than the 
school as the strategic point in the problem. This 
book is particularly well adapted for use in 
teacher-training work, the author having enjoyed 

a long experience in meeting and solving the prob- 

lems about which he writés. His helpful premise 


is that of educating the individual teacher who is 
bound to meet individual difficulties and unique 
conditions in the school to which she is assigned. 

He gives her practical help in getting started 
right, which is more than half the success; how 
she may develop her personality, conserve her 
strength and make useful social and business 


contacts in the community. Next, he advises 
about the physical basis of the rural school pro- 
gram, the ventilation of a one-room school, play 
and playground equipment and the hot lunch. 
He offers types of rational teaching which can 
be applied to building the program and shows 
how modern measurements of mentality and 
achievement may.be used to classify the pupils 
of the ungraded school. Special problems of 
adapting the project method, teaching the art of 
study, and the improving of silent reading are 
treated with skill. An appendix listing mini- 
mum equipment, the best pictures and where to 
procure them, music, programs for special oc- 
casions, seat work, and outside help in the form 
of reference books, magazines and newspapers 
completes the book. It would seem to be a 
complete guide for either the new teacher who 
must make her own trail or the more experienced 
one who has found the pioneering so hard that 
her eyes are dimmed to the horizons the door 
of the county school may open to both teacher 
and children. 


FAIRIES AND FRIENDS. By Rose Fyleman. 
George H. Doran Company, New York. $1.25. 
ANOTHER volume of Miss Fyleman’s poetry 
has come overseas to charm American chil- 
dren. ‘Fairies and Friends” includes some forty 
story poems, which, although not quite so freshly 
delightful as “The Fairy Flute,” ‘The Fairy 
Green,” and “Fairies and Chimneys,” still reeom- 
mend themselves as about as good children’s 
verse as any one is writing today. The “Friends” 
are new in Miss Fyleman’s work, bringing to the 
attention of boys and girls those characters of 
everyday life whose duties ordinarily spell prose 
but whom she touches with a gleam of gay 
fantasy. Her “Fairies” are as companionable 
as always, their touch upon child life expressed in: 


G4 pp. 


““A RHYME 


The prettiest sight in the world, I think, 
Is seeing a fairy eat and drink; 

The prettiest sound that ever was heard 
Is hearing a fairy sing with a bird.” 


International Kindergarten Union 


The next meeting of the International Kin- 
dergarten Union will be held at New Haven, 
Conn., April 25 to 28 inclusive. Although the 
speakers have not been arranged for at the 
time of our going to press, Alice Temple, Pres- 
ident, announces that the theme of the Con- 
vention will be the necessary unification of 
interest in kindergarten education which gives 
it contact with the grades. The program will 
have equal interest for kindergarten and primary 
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teachers and supervisors. This is the first gen- 
eral meeting of the International Kindergarten 
Union in New England in some years and as 
such promises to be of unusual interest in a 
possible comparison and clarification of differ- 
ences in kindergarten procedure between the 
different parts of the United States. New Haven 
stands not only for the end, but the beginning, 
of education. The implications of the work in 
pre-school psychology of the Yale psycho-clinic 
and the opportunities for first-hand observation 
of its methods, together with the beauty of 
this eastern city, promise much for the success 
of the Convention. 


Progressive Education in Music 


The January—February—March issue _ of 
“Progressive Education’”’ devotes its space to the 
presentation of creative expression through music. 
It results in a reference work in music education 
of great value to teachers of modern childhood. 
The authorities who write the articles and the 
subjects are equally significant. Thomas Whit- 
ney Surette, of long experience in a changed 
attitude toward music in college, home and school; 
Professor Dykema of Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Mrs. Satis Coleman of the Lincoln 
School, and many other notables in the world of 
music contribute articles on original composition 
by children, the making of musical instruments, 
rhythmies, festivals, and the place of music in the 
group life of the child. There are numerous 
delightful illustrations. 


Reading List from the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau 


Among other important references to recently 
published child welfare material, the Children’s 
Bureau recommends the following: 

“The Kindergarten in Certain City School 
Surveys,’ by Mary G. Waite. Bulletin, 1926, 
No. 13, U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 44pp. Inresponse to numerous requests 
from school officials, teachers and laymen inter- 
ested in education concerning standards and 
practices of kindergarten procedure the Bureau 
of Education made a study of existing surveys 
of public school systems. Twenty-four such 
surveys were selected for study, chosen because 
they were made at various dates between 1925 
and 1924. They were made by educators of 
note and discuss the work done in many parts of 
the country and in places varying in size and 
community interests. The author summarizes 
the recommendations of these reports with regard 
to housing, equipment and supplies, organi- 
zation, curriculum-preparation, supervision and 
professional growth of teachers, and the place 
of the kindergarten in the school system. 

“The Tired Child,” by Max Seham, M.D., 
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Assistant Professor of Pediatrics, University of 
Minnesota, and Grete Seham, Ph.D., formerly 
Professor of Medical Chemistry, University of 
Minnesota. Foreword by Isaac A. Abt, M.D. 
Illustrated. J. A. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. 1926. 342 pp. This volume presents in 
concise form the various conditions acting singly 
or in combinatron to produce chronic fatigue in 
infants and children. ‘‘A book of this kind,” 
says Dr. Abt, “should have an important place 
on the shelves of those who are interested 
in the pedagogic as well as the medical care of 
the infant and child.”’ 

Part I, on the fundamental principles under- 
lying work and fatigue, describes with diagrams 
and statistical tables the normal child, his 
physical and mental growth, the physiology of 
childhood and work and efficiency in children. 
Part II discusses fatigue, how to recognize it 
and its causes, such as eye-strain, deafness, 
malnutrition, and poor posture. Part III is 
devoted to the prevention and management of 
chronic fatigue, with chapters on what the 
school and the parent can do, health habits, 
food, sleep, play, social life, mental hygiene and 
similar subjects. 

A valuable feature of the book is the biblio- 
graphical references appended to many of the ~ 
chapters. 

“Prevention of Poor Appetite in Children,” 
by C. A. Aldrich, M.D., Associate Attending 
Physician, Children’s Memorial Hospital, 
Chicago; Consulting Pediatrist, Chicago Munici- 
pal Tuberculosis Sanatorium. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,” 
New York. October, 1926. P. 701. 

Although the chronic refusal of a child to eat 
is recognized as usually a purely physiological 
problem, Dr. Aldrich is of. the opinion that 
satisfactory results in dealing with the matter 
can best be obtained through the co-operation 
of the psychologist and the physician. The 
chronic refusal to eat on the part of a child, 
he considers, develops in two steps, first, a 
readily understandable physical or mental cause 
results in lack of appetite; and, second, a forcing 
of food at this time fixes upon the patient a 
psychological aversion for food from which he 
may recover with great difficulty. Dr. Aldrich 
therefore suggests certain prophylactic measures 
for preventing this condition, among them a 
marked reduction in diet in the first attack no 
matter what the cause; prevention of weaning 
difficulties; avoidance of sudden marked changes 
in the character of food; avoidance of overfeeding 
by keeping the child on the minimum diet 
which permits satisfactory gain; so far as 
possible allowing the child’s appetite to be the 
guide as to the amount and character of the 
food; avoiding conflict over meals; and educating 
the mothers in child psychology. 
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During the past five years Dr. Aldrich has 
been applying this method with the children in 
his care and gives figures to show that it has met 
with an encouraging degree of success. 

“Pastimes for Sick Children,’ compiled by 
Mary Street Whitten and Hope Whitten. 
Preface by Henry Dwight Chapin, M.D. 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. 1926. 93 pp. 
This useful volume contains a long and varied 
list of pastimes, games and things to make, 
for furnishing suitable occupation for children 
who are ill in bed and rainy-day occupation for 
those who are well. It includes a chapter of 
practical suggestions on the management and 
discipline of sick children and one on “the 
cozy sick room.”’ 

Better Posture 


Two recent publications of the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor will interest physicians, teachers, nutrition 
workers, and others concerned with posture work 
among children. The first, Children’s Bureau 
Publication, No. 164, is entitled ‘Posture Clin- 
ics,’ and the second, Children’s Bureau Publi- 
cation, No. 165, is entitled ‘‘Posture Exercises.” 
Dr. Armin Klein is the author of the former 
bulletin, and co-author with Miss Leah C. 
Thomas of Smith College of the latter. 

Dr. Klein is director of the posture clinic of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, and was in 
charge of a two-year demonstration conducted 
by the Children’s Bureau in one of the public 
schools of Chelsea, Mass. Dr. Klein developed 
for the bureau a series of posture charts which 
have been widely used, and supervised from the 
medical standpoint the Bureau’s new motion 
picture, ‘Posture,’ shown at the 1926 meeting 
of the American Medical Association in Dallas. 


The Little Red Hen 
The Three Pigs 
The Three Bears 


Jack the Giant Killer 


BOSTON 
234 Boylston Street 
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Large Type Editions, Abundantly Illustrated in Heavy Line and Shading 


HE AIM of these series is to gain such a welcome from beginners as greets the better colored sections with 
4 ps issue of the Sunday newspaper, and to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample preparation 
for the first reader. Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that interest is heightened by putting these familiar 
classics into a primer form from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go over again and again the 
dear old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, once made familiar. 


Red Riding Hood —The Seven Kids 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
Jack and the Beanstalk —Sleeping Beauty 
PRICE, 60 CENTS EACH 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
221 Fourth Avenue 


The bulletins 
different in purpose and scope. ‘‘Posture Exer- 
cises” offers a posture training program for the 
public schools, through which Dr. Klein believes 
the preventive work necessary to keep the 
normal child from developing postural defects 
must be accomplished. Descriptions, with illus- 
trations, are given of posture exercises suitable 
for school use, the exercises being divided into 
those adapted for primary grades, those for 
intermediate grades, and those for the junior 
high school grades. ‘Posture Clinics’ is 
intended for the use of clinics treating, not the 
average child, but the child with definitely 
established poor posture habits and _ postural 
defects. 

Dr. Klein introduces the subject of posture in 
this bulletin by a discussion of the importance 
of good body mechanics and a description of 
good and poor posture in its relation to the bony 
structure of the body. This description is illus- 
trated by diagrams of the skeleton in good and 
poor posture. In this connection, Dr. Klein 
points out that there are in any cross-section of 
the American public distinctly different types 
of body structure and that good or poor posture 
will vary according to the physical type. Charts 
illustrating posture standards for stocky, thin 
and intermediate types of boys and girls are 
reproduced in the bulletin. 


mentioned are entirely 


A Nature Almanac 


The Playground and Recreation Association 
of America offers teachers and community 
workers a nature program by William G. Vinal, 
New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, 
N. Y., of much educational value. Printed 


in the always interesting format of the old alma- 


Here is the list: 
Three Little Kittens —Chicken Little 
Hop O’ My Thumb 
Puss-In-Boots — Reynard the Fox 


CHICAGO 
2457 Prairie Avenue 
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nac, it offers nature facts and 
suggestions for nature activities 


for every day of the year 
together with a community 
program suggesting how local 
nature activities may be started, 
and telling of the work of the 
nature guide and of some of the 
nature movements throughout 
the country. 

A suggested library on the 
subject is included. The pam- 
phlet is obtainable for forty 
cents from the offices of the 
Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation, 315. Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


The Texas Convention 


The Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Edu- 
eation Association, meeting in 
Dallas, Texas, from February 
27 to March 3 inclusive, gives 
special thought to kindergarten- 
primary education. 

The National Council of 
Kindergarten ‘Supervisors and 
Training Teachers will hold two 
joint meetings with the National 
Council of Primary Education. 
“Character Education” will be 
the general theme of both ses- 
sions. The first meeting on 
Tuesday morning, March 1, over 
which Alice Temple, President 
of the National Council of Kin- 
dergarten Supervisors and Train- 
ing Teachers, will preside, will 
feature addresses from Charles 
H. Judd of the University of 
Chicago, Florence Bamberger 
of Johns Hopkins University, 
and others. The Kindergarten 
Supervisors and Training 
Teachers will also have a break- 
fast meeting on Wednesday 
morning of convention week. 

The National Council of 
Primary Education will have a 
luncheon on Thursday, March 
3, besides the two joint sessions 
which are to be held with the 
National Council of Kinder- 
garten Supervisors and Train- 
ing Teachers on Tuesday morn- 
ing and Wednesday afternoon. 
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TEACHERS 
The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 


Will Bring Happy, Successful Teaching to You 


Sarien 
hildre 
Hour 


j 

| 


4 


Edited by LUCY WHEELOCK 
Head of Wheelock School of Kindergartners, Boston 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour offers a rich library of the most carefully selected 
material to help teachers in instructing and guiding the little children in their classes. 


A New Help for Teachers 


You quickly and easily find added profit and pleasure in these five remarkable volumes. In 
one volume you will find 135 matchless stories especially adapted for very small children, and 
such stories are the hardest of all to find. Another volume is crammed full of just the right 
suggestions for games and occupations that delight all children. A third volume tells you how 
to explain, in a way intensely interesting to children, the everyday things of life that every child 
wants to know. Still another volume contains wonderfully inspiring and helpful advice by one 
of the world’s leading experts upon child training, telling how best to handle children of every 
temperament on all oceasions. And lastly a volume of 155 songs that children love, together 
with singing games. 

This gives you but a faint idea of the wealth of material in these five volumes. 

Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. The postman brings the five volumes to your door. 
We want you to inspect these books for a week at your leisure, free. 


Send No Money — Send Coupon Now 


USE THIS COUPON for 
THE KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN’S HOUR 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 
Private Library Dept., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the five volumes of The Kindergarten Children’s Hour. If they are not just what 


I want, I will return the books within seven days after receiving them, without obligation; or if satis- 
factory, I will pay $1 within seven days after receipt of the books and $2a month thereafter for seven 
months, or $14.25 within seven days after receipt of the books, in full payment. 
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THE BIG 


CO-OPERATIVE 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Thoroughly covers every state in the 
Union and all of its possessions. 
Write for our free literature. 


DO IT NOW; WE’LL DO THE REST. 


National Educational Service, Inc. 
Colfax at Cook. DENVER, COLO. 


Prepare for Music Week with 


Song-O-Phone Band Instruments 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TEACHERS 
**More Bands in Schools”’ is the slogan all over the 
SONG-O-PHONE Band Instruments will 


solve the problem for having music in 


country. 


your class. Children are eager to play 
SONG-O-PHONES and they play well- 
No study. No musleal education 
necessary. They start playing right 
away. Excellent for Music Memory- 
Hundreds of SONG-O- 
PHONE school bands our best recom- 
mendation. Write for catalog of these 
inexpensive, well made popular instru- 
ments. Madein three sizes. Price 70c 
to $5.00 each. 

THE SONOPHONE CO. 548 WytheAve., BROOKLYN, N.Y. Dept. C. 


successful 


Spare Time Made 
Profitable - 


Make money taking subscriptions for 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Every kindergarten-primary teacher is a 
prospective subscriber. 
Agents wanted in all localities. Write for details. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Lucy Gage, President of the 
National Council of Primary 
Education, will preside at the 
Wednesday afternoon joint ses- 
sion. Her general theme will 
be: “The Effects of Informal 
Teaching upon the Emotional 
Life of the Child.” 


Third General Meeting of 
the World Federation of 
Education Association 


Plans are definitely under way 
for the meeting of the World 
Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations. The Board of Direc- 
tors has chosen Toronto, Can- 
ada, as the place of meeting 
and has fixed the time for 
August 7 to 12,1927. In deter- 
mining the dates for a meeting 
which will be attended by 
representatives of all countries, 
it is necessary to consider the 
vacation periods of the various 
countries and select a_ time 
which will accommodate them 
best. The dates selected also 
conform to the necessities of 
the convention city and will 
make the facilities.of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, both for 
board and conference, available. 

Toronto is a beautiful city of 


600,000 inhabitants, the 
midst of a fine agricultural 
country. The summer climate 


is modified by the lake and the 
prevailing winds of the season. 
It is an ideal convention city, 
with spacious halls, fine 
hotel and transportation facili- 
ties, and hospitable people who 
prize education, refinement, and 
culture. The usual promotion 
committee is already at work 
as well as special committees 
for the care and entertainment 


of the delegates. Those who 
attend are assured that their 


comfort will be a first considera- 
tion. 

It is expected from present 
indications that 5,000 persons 
will attend the meeting. A rich 
and attractive program is in 
process of formation and a large 
number of discussion groups will 


be organized. Some of these are 


health, recreation, nursery, 
kindergarten and pre-school edu- 
cation, adolescents, older chil- 
dren and youth, college educa- 
tion, library service, science in 
its relation to understanding, 
illiteracy, administration and 
educational program-making, 
adult education, student and 
teacher exchange, international 
scholarship, moral education, 
modern language, teacher prep- 
aration, education for peace, 
parent-teacher associations, cor- 
respondence of school children, 
educational periodicals and 
exchange of educational news, 
geography, the history view- 
point, music and art as uni- 
versal languages, country youth, 
educational co-operation, edu- 
cational guidance and vocational 
education. 

Persons who have messages 
will not be seriously handi- 
capped on account of language. 
Each may speak in his own 
language if he so-desires. Plans 
are made for interpreters. No 
person should hesitate to 
present his message because of 
the language barrier. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
OF 


Chart Printers and 
Kindergarten 
Rubber Stamps 


MADE BY 


HANS H. HELLESOE 


2444 Ainslie St., Chicago 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


The GEO. M. HENDRY CO., Ltd. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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A Nursery School for Mothers You Should Know How to Speak 
(Continued from page 14) (Continued from page 20) 


month in a “study group.”’ Some of the meet- all our public schools is to blame for the almost 
ings are planned for hearing speakers on such universal practice of both reading and talking in 
topics as “Habit Building,” ““The Spiritual and a perfectly straight line with the falling inflection 
Aisthetie Development of the Child,” and ‘“Chil- onthe last word. Even the question mark, which 
dren’s Fears.” The first meet- 

ing has already been held, at 
which a physician from a near- 
by city talked in a most clarify- 
ing and helpful way on a topic 
of much general interest in the 


Perry 
Pictures 


9 R ti Truth i 
winter, ‘““The Common Colds. eproductions THE 
An early spring meeting is World’s Great PERRY Touched with 
scheduled for discussion with Paintings PICTURES Beauty 
the teachers of the school, 
. . eeding er Biras, =nd ay. Adan aby Stuart. an Dyck 
What is Meant by Education 
for the Very Young,” and at | sx» dhs i RO MAGINATION inone of the greatest | Large ictures for Framing. 
TWO CENT SIZE _ of human powers. 100 often we stifle ARTOTYPES 
this time the parents are eager x8. in its in childhood and 
neve canes whe 1s TEN CENT SIZE ater vainly try to bring it to life again. Size 22 x 28 inches. includ- 
to decide Just Ww hat special 10 x 12. For Sor more. | Feed yourchild’s imagination with great 
points shall be followed up | of pictures and he will hold this wonderful one. 
another year, for many of them | Levelt, Dickens, theirhomes. etc. | Power through life. Send $2.00 for Washing- 
a 4 CATALOGUES ton and incoln, or for any 
will have tots continuing in the CATAL The Perry Pictures "°°! Bove viciures 


nursery school a year or two Catalogue of 2250 
longer before they are 
enough for the first grade. 


Hand-Colored, same size, 
old pictures. Box 32 MALDEN, MASS. $3.00 for two: $2.00 for one. 


The easy hand writes well— 


That's why 
Dixon’s Beginners’ Pencil 


has so much to do with good large handwriting in the 


First Grades. 


Beginners’ Packet for the Teacher—“ much in little "— 
no charge to teachers. Write, giving name of School 
Supply House, to 


School Bureau Pencil Sales Department 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


HUNDREDTH YEAR OF DIXON SERVICE 


and 
als 


Series on Childhood Education 


Edited by Professor Patty Smith Hill, 7765 Giv#..., 


Language and Literature 
in the Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades 


By ELEANOR ‘TROXELL 
Director of Demonstration School, State Normal School 
Montclair, N. J. 
@ This book outlines a language and litera- 
ture curriculum which broadens the child’s 
experience and with it increases his power of 
expression. 
@ The plan of study is based on the au- 
thor’s experiences with young children in pro- 
viding opportunities for continuity of growth 
in English and literature in these early grades. 
Price, $1.25 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco 


Teachers: Select and Compile Your Own Picture 
StudyCourses from These Magnificent NewPrints | 


Priced 
3 cts. to 2 cts. 


Average Size 
3% x 4% inches 


MINIATURES 


IN FULL COLOR 


146 Subjects to Choose From 


Write for Prospectus and Specimen Prints Free to Teachers 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT: 


The Day Masterpiece Miniatures 


68 new subjects. Ready within 30 days. 


Wonderful reproductions of truly great Masterpieces of Painting, 


such as 
THE WILLETT CHILDREN - - 


MISS LINLEY - - - 
THE QUARRY 


THE JOCKEY 
THE YOUNG AMPHIBIANS - - 


Romney 
- Gainsborough 


AUTUMN OAKS - - - 
Complete list and specimen prints Free to Teachers 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 


Dept. 18 8 East 49th St. 
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- Sorolla 


New York 
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or fours. 


is most obviously an upward sign, is persistently 
ignored in conversation. Such questions as 
‘“‘Where are you going?” ‘‘What time is it?” 
‘“‘Where is the newspaper?” and so on are more 
frequently than not spoken with the downward 
inflection on the last word rather than the upward. 
No other English-speaking people show this 
indifference to the charm and intelligence of 
inflection. There is no reason why we should 
be content with this ‘over-all’ quality in our 
speech; the daintiness and grace of diction cost 
nothing but the establishment of an ideal and a 
little care in its realization. Try to think in 
inflection and the voice will obey your intention. 
Copyright, Edward F. Clode, Inc., New York. 


Number and Experience 
(Continued from page 22) 


things are direct and immediate experiences of 
quantity and evaluation. They are the stuff 
of which mathematics is made or from which it is 
derived. 

Comparison of the age of different classmates, 
or of members of the family, both in the form of 
stating how much older or younger and in the 
form of expressing how many times as old, are of 
interest. The marching in ranks of two or three 
or four calls for counting by twos or threes 
Investigation of how many ranks 20 or 
30 pupils will make or of how many pupils it will 
take to make 5 or 6 ranks furnishes material 
for building up the primary number combinations 
in multiplication and division. 

The hitting of a target or scoring of any kind 
in a game such as dominoes leads to the ability 
to add a column of figures. Such games as tossing 
a beanbag into a ring or bouncing a ball into a 
wastebasket calls for more scoring. In fact 
devices are endless for motivation of adding 
scores, while comparison of scores gives rise to 
subtracting or finding difference. 

Playing store, the handling of toy money, the 
buying and selling of toy articles of merchandise or 
pretense of the same are popular and profitable. 
It requires ready reckoning and the visualizing 
of figures in mental computing. Imitation of 
their elders is a compelling motive with primary 
children. Keeping house and merchandising are 
activities they love to play. 

These values and exercises express the view- 
point of the committee now engaged in suggesting 
changes in the Chicago elementary course in 
arithmetic. How far it is possible to realize it 
in practice and by what it shall be indicated in a 
course of study remain to be seen. Computing 
has its mechanical phases that must be recognized. 
Beginners cannot be plunged into complicated 
process work even though the experimental back- 
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ground and motivation may be present. The 
technic of computing with numbers must be 
built up gradually and even somewhat painfully 
perhaps. Material that is interesting and is at 
hand is sometimes far from suitable. There 
is a logical order of the unfolding of the art of 
computation which must be obeyed. Selection 
of suitable concrete material for motivation and 
background is imperative if we are to build up 
power to appreciate quantity, but the order of an 
evolving technic is also mandatory upon the 
teacher. No textbook has yet appeared which 
very satisfactorily develops the subject by begin- 
ning consistently every new approach with 
motivation and from experience, and at the same 
time obeys the natural order of the subject’s 
unfolding. We fear it is too much to hope that 
our committee can do more than point out a way 
and emphasize the importance of both principles 
of course of study making. It is hoped, however, 
that we may stimulate the effort to put the 
teaching of this subject upon a more rational 
basis. 


The Story of a Children’s Newspaper 
(Continued from page 35) 


We are going to have a picture taken of the 
play city. We didn’t have it taken for a few 
days because it was so cloudy. When the sun 
is out we will take the picture. 


Tadpoles 
Some of the children brought jars and went 
up to the nature room, and they got tadpoles 
and took them home. 
These tadpoles will some time be frogs. 


Greenhouse Doings 

We have taken all our plants home from the 
greenhouse. 

Miss B. showed us some seeds of peas and 
corn and beans and wheat. First we put them 
in some cotton and moss. Then George, Joan, 
and Bayard took them out of the cotton and 
moss and put them in pots. Then we let them 
grow and now they are still growing. 


Snow White and Rose Red 

We had a little play. The name of the play 
was Snow White and Rose Red. The first act 
was The Bear’s Visit. The second act was The 
Wicked Dwarf. The third act was The Spell 
Over. The fourth act was The Wedding. 

idith was the head of the play. 

First we gave it to the kindergarten. 
we gave it to the mothers. 


Our May Party 
We had a May party out in the park. It 


was James’ birthday and he was the king of 
the May. Edith was the queen. 


Then 
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|| School Scissors is your guarantee that ‘‘ACME”’ 
|| Products are the best in the world. 


SCISSORS 
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For SCHOOLS and 
| KINDERGARTENS 


HE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- 
ing and developing the “ACME”"’ Lines of 


We employ several hundred 
expert and skilled cutlers 
(many have been with us over 
fifty years.) This organiza- 
tion takes special interest in 
producing the best high grade 
cast shears and scissors in |} | 
the world. Ss 


|) Every pair of the several 
thousand scissors 


Tell us your requirements— 
we have Scissors that will please you 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Famous since 1874 


ship annually is in- 
spected and tested 
for cutting—and 
they will hold their 
cutting edge. 
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| A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Issued by the Depart- 
| 

H 


College. Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph.D. 


19 pp. 30 cents 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits of Children Two Years 
Old. Issued by the Department of Kindergarten-First 


| 
ment of Kindergarten-First Grade Education of Teachers | 
i 
i Grade Education, Teachers College. | 


16 pp. 25 cents 
KINDERGARTEN RECORD FORMS 


|| Prepared by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade 
| Education, Teachers College. 


i 
\| Individual Daily Record Sheet: Kindergarten-First 
i Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for each 
i pupil each month. | 
| Record of the Typical Activities of the Curriculum; Kin- || 
ij dergarten-First Grade Record of Subject Matter. One | 
| sheet is needed for each class each week. 
| Individual Yearly Record and Score Card: Kindergarten- 
First Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed 
for each pupil each year. 


4 cents each; 35 cents a dozen. 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College NEW YORK CITY Columbia University 
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“THE CRAYEL 
High Grade Wax 


CRAYEL 
| No. 4 

| 8 Colors in 
Tuck box 


Wo. 184 
|| 16 Colors ina 
Tuck box 


CRAYEL 
No. 318 


8 Assorted || 
Colors 
lift-lid box | 


No. 8 
8 Assorted 
Colors in 
enameled 
metal hox 
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CRAY LL be 
CRAYEL LA 


| Special Com- 
bination of 
|| colors if so | 


Crayon fur- 
desired 


nished in bulk || 


The Crayel brand of School Wax Crayons is 
approved by the most exacting users, is of true 


tone brilliant colors, and is made of high-test wax. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 


ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT company 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE. RIVER. 2100 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 


School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 


Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 


and Public Schools 


PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 
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The king and queen wore crowns, and the 
queen had a veil with a train. The king had 
a jacket. 

The other girls made wreaths for their heads, 
and the boys made ties with streamers. 

James’ mother brought a birthday cake with 
American flags on it. She brought ice cream, too. 
All the boys got fire hats and the girls got little 
ivory fans. We made some Boston fruit cookies. 

After lunch we went out to the park. And 
we walked in a procession. The king and 
queen walked under a canopy held by two 
pages. While we were walking, Dick’s mother 
took moving pictures of us. 

When we got to the park we played games. 
While we were playing a few games, Dick’s 
mother took more moving pictures of us, and 
then we went back to school in the same pro- 
cession. 


Handwriting in the Child’s Language 
and Letters 


(Continued from page 37) 


As this didn’t seem finished, we proceeded 
with 
That hid in father’s hat 


That lay upon the mat. 


Of course they had fun copying this, their 
own jingle, and almost intuitively they copied 
it correctly. They wrote well without effort. 
The trick of writing rhymes, when well under- 
stood, is contagious, and the whole room is 
soon found engaged in composing verse. It is a 
splendid means of developing a sense of wit and 
humor, as well as grace in expression, and some- 
times an unsuspected bit of talent is revealed. 

As a diversion, and also a means of evaluating 
work in a perfectly unbiased fashion, we some- 
times do not sign our language work. Then it 
is judged as to its merits in appearance, language 
construction and thought expressed. Afterwards 
the owner is requested to disclose his anonymity. 
Sometimes we make a game, naming our writing, 
“Lost and Found.” Then we advertise the 
letter or story according to its merits or demerits, 
after which the writer comes forward and enters 
his claim. This brings home quite forcefully 
various mistakes in a happy, playful fashion. 

Thus by constantly applying the instruction 
given in the formal lessons to the various writing 
activities of the class, we endeavor to establish 
so thoroughly the habits sought that the children 
may meet and solve any problem pertaining to 
good penmanship in a creditable fashion. ‘The 
wide range in the type of work given obviates 
any necessity for having the writing lesson 
dull or irksome. 
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